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ADVERTISEMENT. 


'T'HE  objervations  throughout  theje  pages  are  not 
only  Jupported  by  the  authorities  of  Jome  of  our 
befi  Medical  W Viters , but  are  the  rejult  of  experience 
and  practice  ; and  that  reader  who  has  Jujficient  refo~ 
lution  to  pay  a proper  regard  to  the  directions  here 
given , will,  in  a very  little  time,  congratulate  himfelf 
for  his  difcretion , and  thank  the  Author  for  the  benefit 
he  has  received  from  him.  He  prefumes  to  advance 
nothing  but  what  is  undeniably  true  and  if  he  has 
not  wrote  like  a phyfician , it  is,  becaufe  he  wifhes  to 
be  underftood  by  all  claffes  of  people.  He  begs  leave 
to  fay,  that  once  reading  this  work  is  not  enough : it 
fhould  be  perufed  again  and  again.. 

N.  B.  He  has  not  given  his  authorities,  becaufe  he 
would  not  break  in  upon  the  reader's  attention.  He 
is  aware , that  the  doClrine  will,  of  courfe,  have  it's 
enemies-,  but  of  that  he  is  regardlefs. 
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T O 

PROLONG  LIFE. 

HEALTH  being  the  greateft  blefiing  upon 
earth,  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  we  fhould 
be  ftudious  to  preferve  it ; and  yet,  if  we 
take  a view  of  the  adlions  and  conduct  of  man- 
kind in  general,  we  are  led  to  fuppofe  that  it 
is  not  the  greateft  good.  Inftead  of  paying  any 
regard  to  it,  we  frequently  indulge  our  appetites, 
at  the  expence  of  our  conftitutions.  The  hu- 
man body  is  a piece  of  mechanifm,  that  requires 
care  and  attention.  It  may  be  compared  to 
clock-work,  which,  if  not  kept  free  from  dull 
and  other  extraneous,  injurious  fubftances,  wilj 
prefently  be  out  of  order.  Life  is,  generally 
fpeaking,  fhortened  or  prolonged,  according  to 
the  care  we  take  of  it. 

In  the  firft  age  of  the  world,  the  life  of  man 
was  nearly  a thoufand  years  3 but  after  the  flood, 
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it  was  abreviated  to  half  it’s  length.  Three  gene- 
rations later,  it  was  reduced  to  one  fourth  of  it’s 
original  term,  and  man  feldom  lived  above  two 
hundred  years.  About  the  time  of  Mofes,  it 
became  fhorter  ftill,  commonly  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  and  now,  it  is  re- 
duced to  little  more  than  half  that  period. 

But,  though  we  find  this  gradual  declenfion 
in  the  feveral  ages  of  the  world  ; yet  we  mult 
underftand,  that  it  was  not  equally  fo  in  all  parts, 
at  the  fame  time ; for  difference  of  climate,  and 
difference  of  living,  caufed  a difference  in  the 
length  of  life.  Hence,  fome  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  lived  three  times  or  four  times  as 
long  as  others. 

Now,  why  the  days  of  man  fhould  be  thus 
fhortened,  and  his  term  of  life  fo  much  re- 
duced, is  an  objeft  worth  our  enquiry  j and,  if 
we  compare  the  manner  of  our  living  now,  with 
that  of  the  firft  age  of  the  .world,  we  fhall  fee 
evident  reafons  for  it ; every  generation  having, 
more  and  more,  impaired  it’s  conftitution  by  a 
degenerate  courfe  of  living,  incompatible  with 
the  laws  of  nature.  And  as  we  mult,  of  necef- 
fity,  admit  of  hereditary  infirmities,  we  have  rea- 
fon  to  expedt,  (unlefs  by  great  reformation  of  the 
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injurious  cuftoms  of  later  ages,)  that  life  in  fu- 
ture will  be  lhorter  ftill. 

'Tis  true,  there  is  another  rational  caufe, 
namely,  that  when  the  number  of  men  upon  the 
earth  was  fmall,  it  was  neceffary  their  life  ihould 
be  prolonged,  for  the  purpofes  of  population  j 
but  as  they  increafed,  this  became  no  longer 
neceffary,  and  the  wifdom  of  the  Creator  found 
it  requifite  to  fhorten  their  days,  left  the 
earth  Ihould  be  overftocked.  For  were  men 
to  live  nine  hundred  years  now,  with  the 
prefent  increafe  of  the  fpecies,  there  could 
not  be  provifion  for  one  tenth  part  of  their 
number.  But,  notwithftanding  this,  it  is  a 
matter  of  melancholy  confideration,  to  think, 
how  much  longer  a man  might  live,  with  tem- 
perance, than  he  does  at  prefent  j and  how 
foon  the  gratification  of  a little  momentary 
pleafure  hurries  him  out  of  life,  perhaps  to  the 
deftruftion  of  his  family,  and  the  lofs  of  happi- 
nefs  hereafter. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  world,  man  fought  only 
after  the  neceffary  requifites  of  his  being,  and 
was  contented  with  that  competent  fubfiftence, 
which  nature  required ; but,  in  procefs  of  time, 
he  grew  diffatisfied  with  the  bare  n'eceffaries  of 
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life,  (that  wholefome  provifion  that  would 
have  greatly  prolonged  it,)  and  hunted  after 
variety  and  excefs,  to  pleafe  and  gratify  a fen- 
fual  appetite.  Thus,  one  age  taught  another 
to  be  irregular  and  difordered,  diftated  new  in- 
ventions to  fucceeding  generations,  and  tranf- 
mitted  their  ruined  pra&ices  to  the  following  ages 
to  imitate  and  complete. 

Iiinc  ilia  lachrym*  ! After  this  manner,  and 

b|y  fuch  means,  is  the  life  of  man  befet  by  in- 
numerable infirmities  and  difeafes : thus,  is  he 
cut  off,  before  he  is  well  aware  of  it. 

Now,  as  it  is  natural  for  man  to  covet  length 
of  life,  we  have  reafon  to  fuppofe,  he  will  be 
glad  to  pay  lome  attention  to  thofe  things,  that 
will  either  prolong  or  fhorten  it  ; and,  as  length 
of  life  depends  upon  health,  health  is  the  princi- 
pal thing  to  be  confidered. 

The  pra&ice  of  phyfic  was  anciently  diftri- 
buted  into  three  branches  5 the  firft  of  which  was 
confined  to  furgery ; the  fecond,  to  the  admini- 
ftration  of  internal  remedies  ; the  laft,  to  a due 
regulation  of  diet.  The  two  former  have,  in  no 
age,  received  more  ufeful  improvement  than  in 
the  prefent.  But,  it  is  greatly  to  be  doubted, 
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whether  or  not  an  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
latter,  in  proportion  to  it’s  dignity  and  impor- 
tance. 

Many  are  the  caufes  of  ill  health,  but  the  prin- 
cipal one  is  variety  and  excels  of  food.  To 
this  then,  at  prefent,  we  fhall  turn  our  enquiries. 
But,  before  we  proceed,  it  may  not  be  nnneceiTary 
to  give  the  reader  fome  little  infight  into  the  na- 
ture of  digeftion  and  the  properties  of  food  in 
general. 

When  food  is  thrown  down  into  a healthy 
ftomach,  it  naturally  diflolves  and  ferments,  it 
being  a natural  property  of  the  ftomach  to  pro- 
duce fermentation.  The  aliment  being  diftolved 
and  fermented,  is  again  rendered  folid  by  the  juices 
of  the  ftomach  ; and  the  nutritive  fluid  being  ex- 
pelled from  the  folid  part,  is  pafled  into  the  intef- 
tines,  where  it  is  abforbed  by  certain  veflels  that 
open  into  them,  and  converted  into  blood.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  food,  being  retained  in  the 
ftomach,  during  this  procefs,  is  afterwards  eva- 
cuated. But  this  fermentation  in  the  body  is  not 
exaftly  fimilar  to  fermentations  out  of  the  body ; 
as,  in  fermentations  out  of  the  body,  the  air 
contained  in  the  fubftances  fermenting  is  let 
out,  which  may  be  found  by  experiment  ; but, 

this 
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this  is  not  the  cafe  in  healthy  perfons  and  in  proper 
food,  within  the  body 3 fermentation  there  takes 
place  without  any  extrication  of  air.  In  weak  fto- 
machs,  indeed,  and  in  the  digefting  of  fome  par- 
ticular foods,  extrication  of  air  will  often  fo  diftend 
the  ftomach,  as  to  occafion  flatulencies  and  pain  * 
but  this  is  always  irregular  and  unnatural. 

Now,  if  fuch  extrication  of  air  Ihould  happen, 
or  the  food  we  take  be  fuch  as  will  not,  in  the 
ftomach,  readily  diflolve,  ferment,  become  folid, 
or  re-diftolve 3 or,  in  Ihort,  if  it  be  fuch  as  fhall,  in 
any  way,  refill  the  powers  of  the  ftomach,  digef- 
tion  will  be  imperfedt,  and  the  whole  fyftem  dis- 
ordered 3 it  being  only  fuch  part  of  the  food  as  is 
digcfted,  that  nourifhes  the  body. 

If  the  digeftive  powers  of  the  ftomach  be  weak, 
natural  fermentation  will  not  take  place,  but  iuch 
fermentation  as  we  obferve  in  flour,  when  mixt 
with  yell,  that  is,  the  air  in  the  fubftances  we  eat 
will  be  extricated  3 and  fometimes  to  fuch  a degree 
as  to  diftend  the  ftomach  greatly,  and  bring  on, 
what  is  called  wind,  belchings  and  pain.  In  this 
cafe  vegetables  will  turn  acid,  and  meat  will  pu- 
trify,  before  either  of  them  are  palled  from  the 
ftomach.  This  occafions  heart-burn,  a certain  fign 
of  indigeftion  3 and,  if  this  weaknefs  of  the  fto- 
mach 
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tnach  continues,  and  putrefattion  runs  to  a great 
height ; ficknefs,  vomiting,  and  purging  will  be 
the  confequence,  and  fornetimes  fever.  Now, 
fhould  any  quantity  of  this  putrid  food  be  abforbed 
by  the  vefiels,  and,  in  it’s  palfage  through  the  bo- 
dy, be  carried  into  the  blood,  it  will  weaken  the 
whole  fyftem,  and,  if  not  timely  prevented,  bring 
on  fuch  a general  putrefadtion  of  the  blood,  &c. 
as  to  prove  fatal. 

If  what  we  eat,  be  of  hard  digeftion,  that  is, 
fuch  as  will  not  readily  dilfolve,  break  down, 
or  ferment  in  the  ftomach,  either  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  food,  it’s  hard  texture,  or  the  weak- 
nefs  of  our  digeftive  organs,  it  will  remain  too 
long,  before  it  be  palled  off,  and  produce  a fenfe 
of  weight,  fullnefs,  oppreffion  and  cold  ; as  is  the 
cafe  with  faked  meats  in  weak  Itomachs.  ’Tis 
the  fame,  if  it  will  not  re-dilfolve,  after  it  is  coa- 
gulated or  become  folid. 

* 

So  again,  if  it  be  too  eafy  of  digeftion  ; that  is, 
if  it  be  fuch  as  will  not  remain  long  enough  in  the 
ftomach,  owing  either  to  its  want  of  tendency  to 
become  folid  again  after  it  is  dilfolved  ; or  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  ftomach  preventing  it,  the  nutri- 
tive part  will  not  have  time  to  feparate,  and  the 
body  will  not  be  nourilhed. 

Further, 
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Further,  it  muft  be  obferved  that  circulation  is 
carried  on  by  a contra&ion  of  the  heart,  driving 
the  blood  from  its  cavities  into  the  blood-veffels, 
which,  immediately  on  receiving  it,  contract  like- 
wife,  and  impel  it  on,  through  the  whole  round  of 
the  fyltem,  to  the  heart  again.  Now,  if  the  heart 
and  veirels  contract  too  quick,  or  with  too  much 
force,  it  occafions  a ftrong,  quick  pulfe  and  fever, 
and  will  often  throw  the  blood  in  fuch  quantities 
upon  the  brain,  which  is  a tender,  delicate  part, 
as  to  bring  on  Stupor,  Apoplexy,  Delirium,  and 
Death  : <ind,  it  is  the  property  of  fome  fubftances 
to  ftimulate  or  encreafe  this  a6tion  of  the  heart 
and  veflels  ; and  of  others,  to  diminifh  it.  Food 
of  a vifcid,  clammy  nature,  glary,  like  the  white 
of  an  egg,  will  adhere  to  the  fides  of  the  ftomach, 
and,  by  fo  doing,  throw  the  blood,  from  other 
parts  of  the  body,  in  fuch  quantities  upon  the 
brain,  as  to  opprefs  it,  and  fometimes  occafion 
Apoplexy.  How  this  is  brought  about,  is  un- 
known ; but  experience  Ihews  us  that  it  is  fo. 

i 

Perfons  have  been  fo  difordered  by  eating 
mufcles,  which  are  of  a vifcid  nature,  that,  with- 
out fome  timely  afliftance,  they  would  have  died. 
In  thefe  cafes,  the  head  fwells,  the  face  becomes 
of  a black  red,  the  eyes  are  ready  to  ftart  from 

their 
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their  fockets,  and  a Stupor  fucceeds ; but  by  ad- 
miniftering  a vomit,  making  the  flomach  dis- 
charge it’s  contents,  and  by  opening  the  jugular 
vein,  the  patient  has  fometimes  recovered. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  fome  kinds  of  food 
are  wholefome,  others  unwholefome,  and  that 
there  is  none  univerlally  proper.  It  muft  be 
adapted  to  the  conftitution. 

Now,  there  is  a period  in  the  life  of  man,  in 
which  the  organs  of  digeftion  are  weak,  and  yet, 
at  the  fame  time,  there  is  a neceffity  for  much 
nourifhment.  This  period  is  infancy  j for,  as 
at  this  time,  the  body  increafes  faft,  much  nou- 
rifhment is  required  to  help  and  forward  the 
growth : milk  being  naturally  provided,  and 
therefore  probably  adapted  to  it,  we  may  fup- 
pofe  it  to  be  a food  of  eafy  digeftion  and  confi- 
derable  nourifhment.  Examining  then  the  pro- 
perties of  milk,  will  give  us  fome  infight  into  the 
nature  of  food  in  general. 

Milk  is  not  a fimple  fubftance ; it  is  a mixture 
of  three ; namely,  coagulable  matter,  exprefied  oil, 
and  fugar.  Coagulable  matter  is  that  which  will 
tinite,  and  become  folid,  leaving  the  reft  thinner 
and  more  fluid,  viz.  the  curd  ; and  exprefied  oil 
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is  fuch  as  can  be  procured  from  any  fubftance  by 
preffing,  as  oil  of  almonds,  olives,  and  the  like : by 
expreffed  oil,  in  milk,  we  underfland  the  cream. 

The  moft  fimple  food,  then,  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  eafieft  of  digeftion  ; if  it  was,  we  ftiould 
have  expefted  that  milk  would  have  confifted  of 
one  fubftance  only. 

That  the  coagulable  matter  is  capable  of  af- 
fording confiderable  nourifhment,  may  be  gather- 
ed from  our  experiencing  that  animal  mucilage 
nourifhes  the  moft ; mucilage  being  that  fub- 
ftance  which  has  fufficient  moifture  to  keep  it  to- 
gether : as,  for  example, — found,  good  meat. 

This  coagulable  matter,  in  milk,  is  fluid  indeed 
when  taken,  but  there  is  a juice  peculiar  to  the 
ftomach,  very  different  from  an  acid,  that  ren- 
ders it  folid.  We  find  the  ftomach  of  a calf, 
though  cleared  of  every  thing  that  is  acid,  to 
have  this  property.  An  infufion  of  a few  grains 
of  the  inner  coat  will  coagulate  or  curdle  feveral 
quarts  of  milk. 

With  refpedt  to  cheefe,  for  we  fliall  not  have  a 
better  opportunity  to  mention  it,  it  has,  in  general, 
a coftive  quality  j but  it  differs,  in  proportion  to 
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the  quantity  of  oil,  in  the  coagulable  pait.  The 
more  rich,  and  oily  parts  there  are  in  cheefe,  the 
more  nutritive  it  is  and  foluble  : that  is,  the  readier 
it  will  digeft ; the  leaner  the  cheefe,  the  more  dif- 
ficultly it  digefts.  Cheefe  is  liable  to  become  rank 
and  putrid,  we  muft  then  confider  it  as  having 
all  the  effetts  of  animal  food,  when  advanced  to 
putrefa&ion  ; at  this  time  it  ceafes  to  be  nutritive, 
and  can  only  be  confidered  as  'an  affiftant  to  di- 
geftion. Cheefe,  indeed,  as  food,  is  only  fit  for 
the  laborious  and  robuft. 

Having  mentioned  cheefe,  let  us  fay  a word  or 
two  upon  butter.  A quantity  of  pure  cream  eaten, 
is  undoubtedly  unwholefome ; being,  from  its  dif- 
pofition  to  get  acid  and  rancid,  very  difficult  of 
digeftion  ; but,  in  the  form  of  butter,  it  may  be 
ufed  with  advantage.  ’Tis  a ftrong  nutriment,  fit 
to  accompany  our  vegetable  diet,  efpecially  fuch 
vegetables  as  are  naturally  dry  of  themfelves  i in 
this  cafe,  it  gives  them  the  properties  of  rich,  oily 
fubftances. — But,  to  return, 

It  appears  then  that  milk,  and,  of  courfe  all 
other  food,  muft  become  folid  in  the  ftomach,  and, 
after  that,  undergo  a frefh  change,  that  is,  be  re- 
diffolved,  for  digeftion ; for  which  purpofe,  it  muft 
remain  fome  time  there,  before  it  be  palled  off. 

Now? 
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Now,  that  the  exprefled  oil,  which  is  the  cream, 
helps  digeftion,  is  evident  from  milk’s  not  digeft- 
ing  fo  well  when  it  has  been  fkirnmed,  the  curd 
being  harder  ■,  for  the  cream  and  the  fugar,  be- 
ing mixed  with  the  curd,  feparate  the  different 
parts  of  it  more  from  one  another,  fo  that  the  na- 
tural fluid  of  the  ftomach  will  penetrate  the  eafier, 
and  fermentation  go  on  the  better*.  And  as  to 
fugar,  it,  being  from  it’s  nature  more  apt  to  fer- 
ment, will  of  courfe  facilitate  digeftion. 

That  exprefled  oil  affords  much  nourifhment, 
we  find  from  men  and  animals  being  able  to  live 
a long  time  upon  nuts,  almonds,  &V.  fuch  con- 
taining a quantity  of  this  oil.  But,  expreffed  oil 
alone  produces  fenfe  of  weight  in  the  ftomach, 
owing  to  a relaxation  it  brings  on,  preventing  the 
ftomach’s  contracting  and  expelling  it’s  load,  and 
if  taken  in  quantities,  it  will  bring  on  ficknefs. 

That  fugar  alfo  affords  great  nourifhment,  is 
evident  from  animals  thriving  on  the  fhoots  of 
young  plants,  which  contain  a great  deal  of  fugar; 
and  from  fome  negroes  living  wholly  on  the 
fugar-cane.  But  fugar  alone  is  vifeid,  and,  by  ad- 
hering to  the  fides  of  the  ftomach,  will  ftimulate 

* If  new  milk  is  too  rich  or  heavy 'for  a child’s  ftomach,  let  it 
be  diluted  or  mixed  with  water  ; it  lhould  never  be  (ki mined. 
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it  and  diforder  the  fyftem,  and  if  diluted  with  any 
watry  fluid,  would  be  fo  thin  as  not  to  be  re- 
tained in  the  ftomach  long  enough  for  digeftion, 
but  mixed  with  the  coagulable  part  of  the  milk,  it 
is  fufficiently  retained.  Either  of  thefe  fubftances 
alone  then,  viz.  coagulable  matter,  expreflfed 
oil,  or  fugar,  would  be  hard  of  digeftion ; but 
blended,  as  in  milk,  they  are  eajy  of  digeftion. 

Immediately  after  child-birth,  when  the  milk 
begins  to  flow  in  the  mother’s  breafts,  it  contains 
a larger  quantity  of  fugar  and  water,  (for  there 
is  always  a fmall  quantity  of  water)  in  proportion 
to  the  coagulable  matter.  Some  months  after 
child-birth,  the  coagulable  matter  encreafes,  and 
the  fugar  proportionably  diminiflies.  For  as  the 
infant-ftomach  is  weak,  the  folid  part  of  the  milk 
is  at  firft  lefs,  fo  that  a loofer  mafs  is  formed, 
much  eafier  to  be  diflblved.  As  the  child  grows 
ftronger,  it’s  ftomach  can  bear  more  of  this  coa- 
gulable matter,  and  digefts  it,  if  it  be  firmer. 
This  points  out,  that  a young  child,  one  of  a 
month  old,  will  not  thrive,  in  general,  on  breaft- 
milk  eight  or  nine  months  old. 

"We  alfo  learn  from  this,  that  weak  ftomachs 
require  food  of  eafy  digeftion ; ftrong  ftomachs, 
food  of  harder  digeftion.  Thus,  chicken,  &V.  will 
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nourilli  people  mod,  recovering  from  ficknefs, 
and  bacon,  &c.  will  bed  recruit  a labourer. 

Having  thus  far  confidered  the  properties  of 
milk,  the  food  Nature  has  defigned  for  the  infant- 
ftomach,  we  fhall  be  able  to  difcover  the  whole- 
fomenefs  of  other  foods,  by  examining  their  differ- 
ent 'properties  ; and  we  will  begin  with  vege- 
tables. 

The  vegetable  fubftances  capable  of  nourifh- 
ing  are  as  follow : 

i.  Farrinaceous  matter,  or  flour.  This  is  ge- 
nerally contained  in  grain ; but  fometimes  we 
find  it  in  the  Items  of  plants,  and  fometimes  in 
their  roots.  * 

i.  Vegetable  mucilage:  as  for  example,  gum- 
arabic,  &c.  That  this  is  capable  of  nourifhing, 
is  evident  from  whole  caravans  living  on  it,  for 
a long  time,  when  they  can  procure  no  other  food. 

3 • Sugar. 

4.  Expreffed  oils.  And, 

5.  Native  vegetable  acid ; or  the  juice  of  four 
fruits,  which  tends  to  take  off  the  putrefcency  of 
animal  food  : that  is,  to  prevent  meat  from  cor- 
rupting, whilft  it  continues  in  the  ftomach.  For 
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For  animal  food,  without  a mixture  of  vege- 
table, is  apt  to  continue  too  long  in  the  ftomach, 
before  it  ferments.  In  this  cafe,  it  will  fome-^ 
times  begin  to  putrify  before  it  be  palled  off, 
which  putrefaction  getting  info  the  blood,  will 
often  bring  on  a putrefaction  of  all  the  fluids  of 
the  body.  This  is  a compleat  fea-fcuryy,  which, 
if  not  timely  remedied,  always  terminates  dread- 
fully. Salting  provifions  makes  them  harder  of 
digeftion  $ and,  though  it  prevents  meat  from 
corrupting  foon  out  of  the  body;  yet,  as  the 
fait  feldom,  if  ever,  penetrates  fufficiently  into  the 
fubftance  of  the  meat,  fo  as  totally  to  fecure  it 
againfl:  putrefaction,  when  in  the  body ; if  it  is  not 
immediately  made  to  ferment,  by  the  addition  of 
vegetable  food,  or  fome  vegetable  acid  thrown  in 
with  it,  it  will  be  apt  to  putrify  before  it  digefts, 
and  contaminate  the  whole  fyftem.  Hence  we 
fee,  how  liable  mariners  are,  on  a voyage,  where 
there  is  a fcarcity  of  vegetables,  to  be  afflicted 
with  the  fcurvy,  and  how  foon  they  get  rid  of 
that  diforder,  when  they  once  get  on  fhore  again, 
to  the  free  ule  of  herbs  and  roots. 

Now,  thefe  five  vegetable  fubftances,  we  have 
mentioned,  go  naturally  through  fermentation, 
and  are  converted  into  blood. 

B * With 
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With  refpeft  to  the  fibres,  the  folid  part  of 
vegetables,  we  find  them  frequently  pafs  through 
the  body,  without  being  altered.  As  for  example, 
peas  and  the  (kins  of  goofeberries,  currants, 
Now,  as  the  texture  of  the  ftrongeft  tendons  of 
animal  food  is  conftantly  deftroyed  in  their  paf- 
fage  through  the  body,  while  fuch  parts  of  ve- 
getable food  (hall  be  evacuated  as  they  are 
taken  in,  it  is  a queftion  whether  thefe  laft  are 
digefted  ? If  any  of  them  are,  it  muft  be  fuch 
only  as  are  young  and  tender. 

But  to  return.  Farrinaceous  matter  is  con- 
tained in  the  feeds  of  all  vegetables ; but  in  many, 
it  is  fo  mixed  with  other  fubftances,  as  to  be  unfit 
for  ufe.  Thus,  we  find  it  in  peas,  beans,  &f<r. 
but  in  too  fmall  quantities  for  the  purpofes  of 
life. 

So  again,  we  meet  with  it  in  nuts ; as  wal- 
nuts, chefnuts,  almonds,  filberds,  common  nuts, 
c 6c.  But  thefe  contain  too  much  oil  to  be 

wholefome  for  common  food.  Befides,  they 
yield  a bitterilh,  aftringent  matter,  which  adds  to 
their  unwholefomeneis.  Bitter  almonds,  acorns, 
which  contain  a great  deal  of  this  matter, 
are  more  unwholefome  ftill.  The  oil,  contained 
in  nuts,  will  often  give  a fenfe  of  weight  in  the 

ftomach. 
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ftomach,  and  ftimulate  the  fyftem  during  digef- 
tion,  efpecially  when  eaten  raw.  Befides,  the 
farrinaceous  matter  in  them  has  a vifcidity  that 
renders  them  hurtful  to  the  conftitution ; but 
roafting  them  will  deftroy  this  vifcidity,  and  then 
they  may  be  eaten  fafely,  and  will  afford  much 
nourifhment.  They  may  be  rendered  eafier  of 
digeftion,  by  mixing  them  with  flour.  ’Tis  the 
cocoa-nut,  mixed  with  flour,  that  forms  choco- 
late. 

Farrinaceous  matter  is  found  alfo  in  many 
roots,  as  in  potatoes,  &c.  and  fometimes  in  the 
pith  of  trees,  as  in  the  palm-tree. 

We  ufe  the  pith  of  one  tree,  which  we  make 
into  fago,  by  moiftening  it  with  water,  beating  it 
up,  fo  as  to  feparate  it  from  the  fibrous  part  of  the 
tree,  drying  it  into  a cake,  and  afterwards  reduc- 
ing it  to  powder.  Thus,  it  becomes  eafy  of  di- 
geftion,  and  does  not  ftimulate ; but,  ftill,  as  it 
pafles  off  too  foon  from  the  ftomach,  it  does  not 
afford  much  nourifhment.  However,  it  is  very 
proper  food  for  weak  ftomachs,  as  in  fevers. 

In  the  Eaft,  they  eat  rice ; in  England,  wheat  j 
in  Germany,  rye ; in  fome  parts,  oats  and 
barley  j and  in  Africa,  Indian  wheat.  This  is 
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the  grain  commonly  ufed  for  food,  and  it  appears 
to  be  well  adapted  to  digeftion; 

Farrinaceous  matter  is,  in  it’s  nature,-  folid, 
capable  of  being  diffolved  in  water,  and  forming 
a jelly.  If,  before  we  diffolve  it  in  water,  we 
expofe  it  to  heat,  it  coagulates  or  becomes  folid ; 
thus,  if  we  bake  it,  we  convert  it  into  bread  j 
after  which*  it  will  not  fo  readily  diffolve.  But 
bread  diffolved  by  long  boiling,  is  lefs  vifcid  than 
a folution  of  flour  would  be ; and  confequently 
more  wholefome.  Was  flour  ufed,  with  water, 
raw,  it  would  be  fo  vifcid  as  to  clog  and  cloy  the 
ftomach ; we  therefore  prepare  it  to  take  off  this 
Vifcidity, 

Flour  is  not  apt  to  undergo  that  fermentation 
in  the  ftomach,  fo  as  fufficiently  to  correct  the 
putrefcency  of  animal  food  ; we  therefore  ferment 
it  firft ; that  is,  we  make  it  into  bread.  Another 
reafon  for  our  converting  it  into  bread,  is,  that 
in  fermentation,  extrication  of  air  takes  place, 
which  leaves  a number  of  holes,  making  the 
bread  fpungy ; by  which  means,  when  eaten,  it 
foaks  up  the  fluid  of  the  ftomach  and  facilitates 
digeftion. 

In  order  to  coagulate  the  flour,  that  is,  make 

it 
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it  into  bread,  and  give  it  a whitenefs,  which  is 
the  nature  of  all  coagulants  to  do,  bakers  mix 
with  it  a quantity  of  allum,  which,  if  not  fo  great 
as  to  give  the  bread  a tafte,  can  do  no  harm  to 
adults ; but  a fmall  quantity  will  do  much  mif- 
chief  to  infants.  Panada,  therefore,  for  children, 
fhould  by  no  means  be  made  of  bread  in  which 
any  allum  has  been  mixed.  It  is  for  this  reafon 
phyficians  prefcribe  bifcuit-powder. 

Sometimes  bakers  life  whites  of  eggs,  and 
fometimes  fpirits  of  wine,  to  coagulate  the  flour, 
as  in  French  bread  ; the  firft  is  innocent,  and  the 
laft  evaporates  during  the  baking,  and  can  pro- 
duce no  ill  effed.  For  if  bread  is  not  perfectly 
coagulated,  it  will  fometimes  ferment  a fe- 
cond  time  in  the  ftomach,  particularly  if  it 
continues  long,  as  in  weak  flomachs,  and  turn 
four ; but  baking  it  a fecond  time  will  to- 
tally prevent  this.  Thus,  rufl.cs  and  toafted 
bread  are  often  prefcribed  for  difordered  fto- 
machs,  as  being  leaft  liable  to  do  mifchief  5 for 
the  leaft  extrication  of  air  in  weak  ftomachs  is 
injurious. 

But  farrinaceous  feeds  and  roots  are  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  corred  the  putrefcency  of  meat  ■,  we 
therefore  make  ufe  of  vegetables,  that  were  not 
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originally  defigned  for  food,  namely,  pot-herbs. 
Of  thefe. 

The  one  fort  are  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  bro- 
. coli,  and  all  the  varieties  of  this  clafs  of  plants. 
They  contain  naturally  a ftimulating  oil,  and  a 
bitter  aftringent  juice,  fo  as  not  to  be  fit  for  ufe; 
but  we  find  this  only  in  wild  cabbages,  &V.  By 
cultivation,  this  oil  and  bitter  juice  are  deftroyed, 
and  fuch  as  grow  in  our  gardens  confift  of  little 
more  than  mucilage  and  fugar ; and,  of  courfe  are 
fit  for  food. 

The  method  taken  to  de'ftroy  thefe  noxious 
juices,  is,  to  grow  the  plants  in  the  dark,  or, 
with  as  little  air  as  pofilble  ; this  is  done  by 
planting  them  in  a rich  foil,  and  thus  making 
them  fo  luxuriant,  that  the  leaves  fliall  embrace 
one  another;  by  which  means  the  body  of  the 
plant  grows  in  the  dark,  and  with  little  or  no  air. 
Hence  the  inner  leaves  become  white,  and  are 
free  from  thofe  hurtful  juices.  The  outer  leaves 
may  be  eaten,  but  the  inner  ones  are  molt  whole- 
fome.  So  young  plants  are  more  wholefome  than 
old  ones,  as  whatever  of  thefe  juices  they  con- 
tain, they  are  not  near  fo  rank. 

Another  kind  of  plants  we  ufe,  is  parfley, 
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fennel,  thyme,  mint,  fage,  &c.  and  fome  others 
of  the  fame  kind.  Thefe  contain  a {Emulating 
oil  that  would  be  injurious  to  the  conftitution, 
if  eaten  in  any  quantity ; and,  on  that  account  are 
only  ufed  as  condiments  with  a feafoning  to  other 
foods.  Cellery  is  of  the  fame  kind;  but,  by 
earthing  it  up,  and  thus  making  it  grow  in  the 
dark,  and  with  little  or  no  air,  we  deftroy  it’s 
noxious  oil.  Wild  cellery,  if  eaten,  will'  blifter 
the  mouth. 

The  feveral  fpecies  of  onions,  garlick,  fhalots, 
&V.  are  of  another  clafs  ; we  cannot  deftroy  the 
oil  in  thefe,  but  by  boiling. 

Lettuce,  endive,  dandelion,  &c.  contain  much 
opium,  and  when  wild  are  very  bitter  and  dif- 
pofe  to  deep,  confequently  are  unfit  for  food; 
but  by  cultivating  them  in  rich  foils,  and  covering 
them  from  light  and  air,  by  tying  them  up,  we 
render  them  wholefome. 

Spinage,  beets  and  other  plants  of  that  kind, 
when  wild,  contain  alfo  a very  bitter  oil,  fo  as  not 

to  be  eatable  ; but,  by  cultivation  in  rich  foils 
they  lofe  this  oil. 

In  the  fame  manner  afparagus  contains  oil  fo 

ftimulatino\ 
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Simulating,  that,  if  eaten  wild,  would  blifter  the 
tongue  ■,  but,  by  cultivating  it  in  rich  ground 
and  making  ufe  only  of  the  young  fhoots,  we 
avoid  this  inconvenience  : but  we  fhall  take  occa- 
fion  to  mention  this  and  every  other  article  more 
fully  hereafter. 

None  of  thefe  plants  alone  afford  much  nou- 
rifhment ; we  ufe  them  to  corredt  the  putrefcency 
of  animal  food,  and  particularly  in  the  hammer, 
as  not  ftimulating. 

They  are  apt  to  ferment,  and  turn  four  in  a 
weak  ftomach,  and  in  fermenting,  will  let  loofe 
the  air  contained  in  them,  and  occafion  wind : 
when  perfons  find  this,  they  ftiould  refrain  from 
eating  them,  till  the  ftomach  grows  ftronger; 
for,  by  continuing  to  take  down  fuch  things  as 
difagree  with  them,  they  not  only  diforder  them- 
felves  for  the  prefent,  but  will,  in  time,  fo  injure 
their  digeftive  organs,  as  to  be  hereafter  attended 
with  dreadful  confequences. 

Peas,  beans,  kidney-beans,  &c.  are  more  fla_ 
tulent  or  windy  ftill ; efpecially,  when  eaten  un- 
ripe, as  is  always  done:  fuch  perfons  therefore 
with  whom  they  difagree,  fhould  by  no  means 
eat  them. 


With 
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With  refpedt  to  efculent  foots  j thefe  contain 
mucilage,  fugar,  and  farrinaceous  matter,  that  is, 
flour.  The  laft  two  afford  much  nourifhment, 
but  the  mucilage  does  little  elfe  than  forward 
fermentation.  The  more  mucilaginous  and  wa- 
tery thefe  roots  are,  the  more  apt  they  are  to  fer- 
ment and  correft  the  putrefcency  of  animal  food, 
and  confequently  the  fitter  to  be  eaten  in  warm 
weather.  But  the  more  fugar  and  flour  they  con- 
tain, the  more  they  nourifh. 

Turnips,  radifhes,  onions,  &c.  are  equally  a$ 
liable  to  ferment  and  corredt  putrefcency,  as  the 
herbs  fpringing  from  thefe  roots  j and  as  they 
contain  a greater  quantity  of  fugar  than  their  re- 
fpedtive  herbs,  they  are  more  nutritive. 

Carrots,  parfneps,  artichokes,  Jerufalem  arti- 
chokes, &c.  contain  much  fugar  and  farrinaceous 
matter,  but  very  little  mucilage.  Thefe  are 
wholefome,  nutritive,  and  eafy  of  digeftion. 

The  fugar  adds  much  to  the  nutritive  quality 
of  the  farrinaceous  matter  in  all  thefe  fubftances. 

Potatoes,  yams,  earth-nuts,  &c.  contain  flour 
almoft  alone,  with  very  little  fugar,  but  more 
Water  than  we  find  in  farrinaceous  feeds.  How- 
ever, 
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ever,  the  farrinaceous  matter  is  the  fame  in  both, 
and  is  coagulable  by  heat.  We  boil  them  and 
roaft  them,  to  deftroy  their  vifcidity. 

« 

It  was  but  lately  that  thefe  roots  were  introduc- 
ed into  Europe  for  food.  They  are  as  nutritive  as 
wheat-flour,  but  cannot  be  fo  well  made  into 
bread  without  a mixture  of  flour,  as  they  will  not 
readily  ferment  without  fome  fuch  mixture.  One 
reafon  for  our  not  growing  them  fo  generally  as 
wheat,  is,  that  they  are  more  apt  to  fail  in  the 
produce.  The  crop  is  not  equally  certain. 

It  is  not  yet  determined,  whether  mufhrooms 
are  animals  or  vegetables.  They  have  all  the 
properties  of  animal  food,  and  muft  be  confldered 
as  fuch. 

i ' '■  * 

FRUITS. 

Fruits  contain  fugar,  native  vegetable  acid, 
and  mucilage ; and  their  flkins  contain  more  or 
lefs  an  aftringent  juice  j but  fo  little  of  it,  as 
not  to  render  them  unwholefome.  Nay,  it  is 
rather  of  fervice,  as  it  flimulates  the  ftomach, 
caufes  it  to  contraft  ftrongly,  and  thus  prevents 
the  fruit  becoming  acid  and  flatulent.  The 
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fugar,  acids  and  mucilage  are  capable  of  ferment- 
ing and  being  converted  into  blood.  As  fugar 
affords  more  nourilhment  than  any  other  fub- 
ftance,  fuch  fruits  as  are  fweeteft  are  the  molt 
wholefome,  viz.  figs,  grapes,  &c. 

Sugar  is  even  more  nutritive  than  flour,  but 
it  is  feldom  thoroughly  digefted  j being  fo  very 
foluble,  it  paffes  off  from  the  ftomach  before 
any  change  can  take  place  in  it,  but  entangled 
in  the  cells  of  fruit,  it  is  retained  longer  in  the 
ftomach,  fo  as  to  yield  fome  nourilhment.  So 
again,  it  is  not  apt  to  ferment  in  the  ftomach 
alone,  but  mixed  with  the  mucilage  of  fruits, 
fermentation  readily  takes  place.  Befides,  the 
acid  of  fruits  helps  to  correct  the  putrefcency  of 
animal  food. 

The  more  diluted  fugar  is,  the  more  apt  it  is 
to  ferment.  Plence,  watry  or  mucilaginous 
fruits,  with  little  fugar,  as  goofberries,  currants, 
cherries,  &c.  afford  but  little  nourilhment,  but 
then  they  tend  more  to  correct  putrefcency. 

Such  as  contain  more  fugar  and  lefs  water 
and  mucilage,  are  not  fo  apt  to  ferment,  confe- 
quently  are  not  fo  proper  to  correct  putrefcency ; 
but  then  they  are  more  nutritive  than  fuch  as 
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contain  more  mucilage  and  water,  and  lefs  fugar. 
They  afford  fo  much  nourifhment,  that  in  many 
countries  they  are  ufed  as  food  : thus,  figs,  dates, 
&V.  in  Portugal,  are  eaten  as  common  food. 

By  evaporating  the  water  from  fpirits,  that  is 
by  drying  them,  we  leffen  their  difpofition  to 
ferment,  confequently,  we  make  them  lefs  flatu- 
lent and  more  nutritive. 

The  fermentation  of  fome  fruits  in  the  fto- 
mach,  have,  by  letting  loofe  the  air,  fometimes 
fo  diftended  it,  as  to  prove  fatal ; but  we  may 
corredt  this  by  adding  fugar  to  them  or  fpices. 
However,  fuch  as  find  they  difagree  with  them, 
if  they  vakie  their  health,  fhould  refrain  from 
eating  them, 

Fruits  containing  a great  quantity  of  native 
vegetable  acid,  afford  fo  little  nourifhment,  (as 
lemons,  oranges,  &c.)  that  we  feldom  ufe  them, 
but  as  a power  adling  on  the  ftomach,  to  corredl 
the  bad  properties  of  other  food  j as  will  be 
Jhewn  hereafter. 

Sour  fruits,  eaten  in  autumn,  have  been  ac- 
cufed  of  bringing  on  violent  continued  purgings, 
but  without  any  reafon.  Indeed,  fome  four 
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fruits  will  aft  as  purgatives,  and  the  purging  fhall 
continue ; but  this  muft  be  owing  to  the  ftate  of 
the  body,  predifpofed  to  purge  j for,  we  find, 
that  when  fruit  purges  a body,  not  predifpofed 
to  purge,  no  purging  continues  when  the  fruit 
is  evacuated.  In  hot  fummers,  when  there  is 
great  plenty  of  fruit,  dyfenteries  or  continued 
purgings  are  apt  to  be  general,  but  this  is  owing 
to  the  heat  of  the  weather  for  perfons  will  be 
afflifted  with  dyfentery,  who  eat  no  fruit.  In 
Ihort,  in  fuch  diforders  they  counteract:  and 

thofe  who  eat  no  fruit,  are  more  apt  to  purge, 
than  fuch  as  do.  Nay,  if  large  quantities  of 
fruit  fhould  purge,  it  will  not  prove  dangerous  ; 
it  will  a6b  no  further  than  as  a dofe  of  phyfic. 

There  is  one  fpecies  of  fruit  very  different 
from  others,  namely,  cucumbers,  melons,  &V. 
This  fruit,  either  ripe  or  unripe,  contains  a great 
deal  of  mucilage  of  a particular  kind.  Break 
them  in  two,  and  you  will  fee  much  of  this  muci- 
lage ooze  out,  fo  as  to  glue  the  two  parts  firmly 
together.  Now,  this  mucilage  prevents  the  other 
parts  of  the  fruit  from  fermenting,  confequently 
caufes  indigeftion,  and  brings  on  in  the  ftomach 
a fenfe  of  weight,  coldnefs  and  ficknefs ; for 
though  the  fubftance  be  foft,  it  will  not  readily 
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difiblve.  Cucumbers  have  been  known  to  lie  in 
the  ftomach  three  days  undigefted.  We  are  led 
to  ufe  them  in  the  fummer  as  cooling  food ; 
but  they  are  very  injurious  to  the  conftitution.  Be- 
fides,  they  contain  a quantity  of  efiential  oil  (which 
no  other  vegetable  fubftance  does,)  very  difa- 
greeable  and  hurtful  to  a weak  ftomach.  If  they 
are  eaten,  therefore,  it  fhould  be  with  oil  and 
pepper,  as  correctors  of  their  noxious  qualities. 
There  is  a natural  bitter  in  the  Ikin  of  the  cucum- 
ber that  will  ferve  to  digeft  it,  if  eaten  at  the 
fame  time  ; but  this  fhould  only  be  done  when 
the  cucumber  is  young,  as  it  afterwards  becomes 
injurious  to  the  ftomach. 

Having  now  treated  of  the  properties  and 
■whokfomenefs  of  vegetable  food,  we  will  proceed 
next  to  animal ; and  herein  we  will  firft  confider 
the  propriety  of  ufing  it. 

It  has  been  given  as  a reafon  for  not  ufing 
animal  food,  that  it  was  inconfiftent  with  hu- 
manity. There  can,  however,  be  little  difficulty 
about  this,  as  there  are  a great  number  of 
animals  that  muft  live  on  animal  lood  wholly, 
not  being  able  to  eat  vegetable.  It  was  there- 
fore the  intention  of  the  Creator,  that  ani- 
mal food  fliould  be  eaten.  All  that  is  to  be  con- 
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fidered,  is,  whether  man  is  that  animal  that  is 
deftined  to  live  upon  animal  food.  The  Pytha- 
gorean do&rine,  heightened  by  fuperftition,  has 
been  a means  of  making  numbers  of  people, 
viz.  the  whole  of  the  Gentoos,  the  whole  empire 
of  Hindoftan,  and  part  of  China,  larger  together 
than  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  England,  wholly 
abftain  from  meat. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  the  race  of  parti- 
cular animals  is  feldom  diminifhed,  though  we  de- 
ftroy  many  of  them ; the  increafe  of  animals  be- 
ing much  below  what  might  be  propagated.  One 
man,  and  one  woman  might,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  have  thirty  children;  but,  in  general, 
they  may  have  ten  ; five  boys  and  five  girls.  At 
every  generation,  then,  were  men  propagated  to 
the  utmoft,  they  would  increafe  in  number  five 
times  ; fo  that,  in  a very  ffiort  time,  a nation 
muft  become  exceedingly  populous.  It  is  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  food,  and  obtaining  the 
neceflaries  and  conveniences  of  life  that  prevents 
this  propagation : a proof  of  the  fuperintendency 
of  Providence.  Now,  as  it  is  in  man,  fo  is  it  in 
other  animals.  It  is  pofiible  for  a fow  to  bring 
forth  ten  pigs  at  every  litter ; fo  that  were  this 
fpecies  propagated  to  the  ptmoft,  in  a few 
years,  the  increafe  would  be  prodigious.  Ten-r 
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fold  in  one  year,  and  a thoufand-fold  in  ten  years. 
Here  alfo  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  food  pre- 
vents increafe ; there  being  always  a defire  of 
propagation  between  the  fexes. 

This  is  more  evident,  if  we  obferve  the  great 
increafe  of  rats  in  a granary,  where  they  multiply 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  corn  there 
lodged. 

Thefe  things  confidered,  we  may  readily  fee, 
that  in  deftroying  annually  a number  of  any  one 
fpecies  of  animals j fo  far  from  diminiffiing  that 
fpecies,  we  ffiall  rather  increafe  it,  as  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  we  ffiall  be  anxious  fo  to  do.  So,  by  fend- 
ing a number  of  inhabitants  out  of  a country,  we 
do  not  depopulate  that  country,  unlefs  we  exceed 
a certain  bounds.  Animals  then  living  on  one 
another,  is  the  means  of  increafing  animal  life 
confiderably  : there  can  be,  therefore,  no  reafon 

why  animal  food  ffiould  not  be  ufed.  Let  us 
examine,  then,  whether  this  food  be  proper. 

Moft  quadrupeds  are  confined  naturally  to  par- 
ticular climates,  and  moft  of  them,  in  their  or- 
gans of  digeftion,  fitted  for  animal  and  vegetable 
food.  Some  have  it  only  in  their  power  to  obtain 
animal  food,  and  fome  only  vegetables  but  man 
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feems  deftined  to  cover  the  whole  face  of  the 
earth  ; no  climate  being  yet  difcovered  unfit  for 
his  refidence.  His  powers  are  fitted  for  animal 
as  well  as  vegetable  food,  and  his  digeftive  organs 
equally  adapted  to  both.  And,  if  we  confider 
mankind  in  their  moft  fimple  ftate,  where  they 
are  moft  guided  by  inftimft ; we  find  as  many 
fhepherds  and  hunters  living  on  animal  food,  as 
hufbandmen  living  on  vegetable. 

Animals  deftined  to  live  on  animal  food,  have 
their  inteftinal  canal  fhorter  than  fuch  as  live  on 
vegetable  food.  That  is  (in  order  to  be  under^ 
flood  by  fuch  as  are  unacquainted  with  phyfical 
terms,)  have  lefs  length  of  gut.  And  as  longer 
retention  in  the  ftomach  is  required  for  animal 
food  than  for  vegetable,  and  man’s  digeftive  or- 
gans are  adapted  to  this  j it  appears,  that  man  is 
deftined  to  live  equally  on  animal  food,  as  vege- 
table. Further;  the  teeth  of  man  are  a medium 
between  the  teeth  of  carnivorous  animals,  and 
thofe  of  grameniverous.  Befides,  his  health  is 
better  fupported  by  a mixture  of  the  two,  than 
it  would  be,  was  he  to  live  upon  one.  The  Lap- 
landers, indeed,  live  nine  months  on  rein-deer, 
and  the  Greenlanders  live  upon  fifh  : it  is  poffible, 
therefore,,  to  live  on  animal  food  alone,  How^ 
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ever,  were  we  obliged  to  live  upon  one  fort  wholly, 
it  would  be  beft  to  live  on  vegetable  j for  animal 
food  alone,  would  frequently  bring  on  difeafes ; a 
mixture  therefore  is  beft.  In  ftiort,  man  is  en- 
dowed with  greater  variety  in  his  fyftem  and  con- 
ftitution  than  any  other  animal,  he  being  deftined 
to  live  in  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

Let  us  next  confider  the  differences  between 
animal  and  vegetable  food.  Now,  as  we  faid 
before,  fermentation  which  takes  place  in  food, 
within  the  ftomach,  is  different  from  that  which 
takes  place  out  of  it.  If  the  ftomach  then 
be  weak,  fo  as  not  to  bring  on  fermentation  na- 
tural to  it,  the  fermentation  that  would  take 
place  out  of  the  ftomach,  will  take  place  in  it. 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  weak  ftomachs,  food  turns 
acid  and  putrid.  This  firft  occafions  heart- burn, 
a fure  fign  of  a weak  ftomach ; and  if  the  putre- 
faction fhould  run  to  a great  height,  the  confe- 
quence  is  ficknefs,  vomiting,  purging,  and,  fome- 
times  fever.  And  fhould  a fmall  quantity  of  fuch 
putrified  matter,  as  was  obferved  before,  be  ab- 
forbed  by  the  veffels,  in  it’s  paffage  through  the 
body,  it  will  deprefs  the  ftrength,  and  without 
a timely  remedy,  caufe  a general  putrefaction  of 
the  fluids  through  the  whole  fyftem.  Thus  the 
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mifchiefs  of  animal  food,  putrifying,  are  greater 
and  more  dangerous  than  fuch  as  arife  from 
undigefted  vegetable  food,  as  this  turns  four 
only. 

Another  difference  is  this.  Vegetable  food, 
during  digeftion,  flimulates  lefs.  When  the  fto- 
mach  is  diftended  with  food,  the  whole  fyftem, 
during  digeftion,  is  more  or  lefs  ftimulated ; but 
more  fo  with  animal  food  than  with  vegetable. 
Now,  the  more  our  fyftem  is  ftimulated,  the 
quicker  is  the  circulation,  and  the  more  feverifh 
we  become. 

As  animal  food  fills  the  blood-vefiels  fuller 
with  blood  than  vegetable,  it  naturally  increafes 
our  mufcular  ftrength ; but  then  it  loads  the 
brain,  (every  part  being  fuller  of  blood  in  propor- 
tion) and  occafions  heavinefs  and  ftupor  : where- 
as, vegetable  food,  from  not  loading  the  fyftem 
with  blood,  rather  diminifties  mufcular  ftrength, 
but  enables  the  mind  to  a<5t  with  greater  force. 
Vegetable  food,  therefore,  is  fitter  to  give  clear- 
nefs  of  ideas ; and  animal  food  is  belt  adapted  to 
labour.  A phyfical  demonftration  might  be 
given  of  this  ; but,  to  a general  reader  it  would 
be  idle.  However,  habit  has  a great  effect  in 
this  cafe.  Man,  accuftomed  to  labour,  and  to 
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eat  vegetable  food,  (as  are  the  porters  of  Con- 
ftantinople)  may  be  capable  of  great  mufcular 
exertion  ; but  this  does  not  prove  the  power  of 
vegetable  food  over  animal.  So  a horfe  fed  on 
grafs,  and  kept  in  exercife,  will  be  better  able  to 
work,  than  one  fed  on  hay  and  corn  for  twelve 
months  together,  without  exercife : but  this 

neither  is  any  proof* 

* ■« 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  a maxim 
generally  laid  down  by  all  authors  on  this  fub- 
je£t ; namely,  that  fimplicity  of  food  is  more 
conducive  to  health  than  a variety:  but  expe- 
rience teaches  us  the  contrary.  Milk,  as  we  be- 
fore obferved,  which  affords  great  nourifhment, 
is  a mixture  of  three  nutritive  fubftances ; and 
we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  if  an  alderman  was 
to  eat  as  much  of  beef-fteaks,  as  he  does  of  other 
things,  at  a city-feaft,  he  would  bring  on  fick- 
nefs  and  vomiting.  Put  variety  of  grain  before 
a hen,  and  fhe  will  eat  of  that  ffie  likes  beftj 
but,  before  the  day  is  out,  ffie  will  eat  of  the 
other.  Inftind  leads  her  to  this,  as  moft  condu- 
cive to  her  health. 

I ' . : ; : ■ 1 ' 

Almoft  all  food  contains  oil,  and  the  ftomach 
can  better  bear  a variety  of  this  oil,  than  a quan- 
tity of  one  particular  fort.  Befides,  animal  and 
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vegetable  food  corrett  the  ill  qualities  of  one 

another.  Animal  food  corrects  the  flatulency  of 

* 

vegetable  j and  vegetable  food,  the  putrefcency 
of  animal.  Indeed,  a mixture  of  fome  foods  will 
difagree,  as  fifh  and  milk  j filh  coagulating  milk 
too  firmly  for  eafy  digeftion*  but  there  is  no  rule 
without  an  exception. 

The  mifchief  of  variety  of  food  is  it’s  tempting 
us  to  eat  too  much  : but,  if  we  avoid  eating  too 
much,  variety  is  belt,  provided  that  variety  con- 
fifts  of  things  eafy  of  digeftion. 

But  the  molt  Angular  and  curious  circumftance, 
with  refpeft  to  food,  is  this.  The  powers  of  di- 
geftion are  adapted  to  the  want  of  blood  in  the 
blood-vefiels.  If  they  are  not  fufficiently  full  for 
the  purpofes  of  health,  the  appetite  is  great*  di- 
geftion is  ftrong,  and  much  blood  is  formed  ; but 
if  they  are  full  enough,  there  is  no  appetite,  di- 
geftion is  weak,  and  no  blood  is  formed.  For, 
let  a man  fwallow  as  much  food  as  he  can,  with- 
out an  appetite,  though  he  is  able  to  digeft  it,  it 
will  not  be  converted  into  blood.  So  watchful 
is  Nature  of  her  health. 

Eating  too  much  food,  in  general,  for  a length 
of  time  does  harm.  It  weakens  the  organs  of 
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digeftion,  debilitates  the  conftitution,  and  wears 
it  out.  Hence  arife  gout,  apoplexy,  and  all  the 
difeafes  attendant  on  old  age.  In  difeafe,  men, 
eating  too  much,  never  efcape  with  impunity. 

We  ffiall  now  proceed  to  the  properties  of  the 
different  kinds  of  animal  food.  There  are  two 
fubftances  in  meat,  capable  of  nourilhing  ; muci- 
lage and  exprefled  oil. 

Animal  mucilages  differ  much  from  one  ano- 
ther ; but  conndered  as  food,  they  do  not.  The 
only  difference  of  confequence  is,  as  far  as  de- 
pends upon  their  texture.  When  the  fibres  of 
an  animal  are  large,  they  are  not  eafily  diffolved  » 
of  courfe,  they  are  difficult  of  digeftion.  Beef  is, 
on  this  account,  more  difficult  of  digeftion  than 
mutton ; the  fibres  of  the  one  being  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  other.  On  the  fame  principle,  when 
food  is  coagulated  firmly,  it  is  alfo  difficult  of 
digeftion.  The  firmer  the  coagulum,  that  is,  the 
lefs  fluid  it  contains,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be 
of  digeftion.  Animal  food,  whofe  fibres  have 
but  little  fluid  between  them,  that  is,  dry  meat, 
is  more  indigeftible  than  moift.  Thus,  lean  ani- 
mals are  harder  of  digeftion  than  fat  ones  ; and 
the  lean  part  of  fat  meat  is  eafier  of  digeftion  than 

the  lean  part  of  lean  meat.  By  the  fame  way  of 
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reafoning,  meat  roafted  or  boiled  a great  deal,  is 
not  fo  digeftible,  as  when  roafted  or  boiled  but 
little  ; for  when  the  fluids  are  expelled  by  heat, 
the  fibres  approach  clofer  to  each  other,  and, 
when  in  the  ftomach,  will  not  admit  the  juice  of 
the  ftomach  fo  readily  to  penetrate  it ; confe- 
quently,  fermentation  will  not  take  place  fo 
foon. 

The  readier  animal  food  diflolves  in  water,  the 
more  digeftible  it  is.  A flounder  boiled  in  an 
equal  quantity  of  water,  is  fooner  diflfolved  than 
mutton  ; therefore,  flounders  are  eafier  of  digeftion 
than  mutton  ; the  juice  of  the  ftomach  being 
little  elfe  than  warm  water,  helped  by  fermenta- 
tion. But  fifli,  though  readily  foluble  in  water, 
has  a property  in  it  that  renders  it  indigeftible, 
which  is  a certain  glarinefs  or  vifcidity ; but  when 
the  ftomach  is  ftrong  enough  to  digeft  it,  it  is 
eafier  of  digeftion  than  either  flefh  or  fowl. 

Meat  apt  to  putrify,  is  fooner  digefted,  than 
fuch  as  is  not.  Pidgeon  will  putrify  fooner  than 
duck : of  courfe,  pidgeon  is  eafier  of  digeftion 
than  duck.  Now,  as  the  fluids  in  animal  food 
tend  to  haften  putrefadtion,  by  depriving  it  of 
thofe  fluids,  by  long  boiling  or  roafting,  we  ren- 
der it  harder  of  digeftion.  By  boiling  meat  till 
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it  be  free  from  gravy,  we  can  keep  it  from  cor- 
rupting for  fix  months.  A further  proof  that 
meat  much  dreffed,  is  lefs  wholefome  than  fuch 
as  is  little  dreffed.  Such  meats,  however,  as 
putrify  the  fooneft,  are  injurious  to  weak  fto- 
machs,  as  this  putrefcency  ftimulates  during  the 
time  of  digeftion. 

It  is  with  a view  of  rendering  meat  eafier  of 
digeftion,  that  we  keep  it  fometime  after  it  is 
killed,  before  we  eat  it.  As  foon  as  meat  is 
killed,  it  begins  to  putrify  ; and  putrefa&ion  is 
the  moft  effectual  breaker-down  of  animal  fub- 
ftance,  and  a great  afiiftant  to  folution,  which  is 
the  immediate  forerunner  of  digeftion.  But  the 
length  of  time  meat  ought  to  be  kept,  fhould  be 
proportioned  to  it’s  tendency  to  putrify,  and  the 
heat  of  the  weather.  It  is  eaten,  for  example, 
much  fooner  in  fummer  than  in  winter. 

But  the  property  in  which  meats  differ  moft,  is 
their  vifcidity  or  glarinefs.  Such  as  are  vifcid, 
adhere  to  the  fides  of  the  ftomach,  and  ftimulate 
much.  In  quadrupeds,  young  animals  have  this 
property,  fuch  as  veal,  pig,  fawn,  and  lamb  j but 
in  a fmaller  degree.  Young  birds  have  the  fame 
bad  property,  and  all  filh,  in  a great  degree  ; par- 
ticularly 
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ticularly  fhell-fifh,  which,  on  this  account,  has 
often  proved  poifonous  and  fatal  to  many.  When 
thefe  have  proved  fatal,  it  has  been  afcribed  to 
the  copper  veffel  in  which  they  were  dreffed  ; but 
a little  obfervation  would  ftiew  the  contrary. 
When  perfons  lofe  their  lives  by  the  ill  effects  of 
copper  j ficknefs,  vomiting,  and  purging  take 
place : but  when  poifoned  by  fhell-filh,  the  head 
fwells,  the  bread  is  oppreflfed,  and  ftupor  is  the 
confequence. 

Animal  food  diflolved  in  water,  forms  a gela- 
tinous folution  or  jelly,  which  is  of  a vifcid  na- 
ture, and,  in  fome  degree,  produces  the  fame  ef- 
fe£t  as  vifcid  foods.  It  ftimulates,  but  does  not 
yield  much  nourilhment.  At  the  fame  time,  it 
is  difficult  of  digeftion,  and  of  courfe,  improper 
to  be  taken  by  difeafed  or  weak  ftomachs.  Jel- 
lies, though  long  prefcribed  to  ftrengthen  the  fyf- 
tem  after  a fever,  have  lately  been  found  prejudi- 
cial, and  the  ufe  of  them  are  therefore  exploded. 

Eflential  oils,  inherent  in  fome  animal  food, 
render  it  difficult  of  digeftion.  The  eflential  oils 
of  vegetables  are  often  agreeable  to  the  ftomach, 
and  ftimulate  it  fo  as  to  forward  digeftion  ; but 
thofe  of  animal  food,  though  agreeable  to  the 
tafte,  are  injurious.  Pork,  geefe,  ducks,  falmon, 
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&c.  contain  much  of  this  oil,  and  are  of  courle, 
high-flavoured.  They  may  be  agreeable  to  the 
tafte  of  ftrong  ftomachs,  but  if  eaten  in  two  great 
quantities,  or  if  the  ftomach  be  too  weak,  they 
will  difagree  with  it,  and  have  the  fame  effeCt 
with  vifcidity : that  is,  they  will  flimulate  the 
fyftem,  and  fometimes  bring  on  a fever.  Animal 
food,  then,  that  is  vifcid,  that  contains  much  ef- 
fential  oil,  or  will  not  readily  diflolve,  is  apt  to 
remain  too  long  in  the  ftomach,  and  do  harm. 
But  that  which  will  readily  putrify  and  diflolve, 
is  retained  but  a fhort  time  in  the  ftomach ; and 
is,  of  courfe,  eafily  digefted : for  digeftion  de- 
pending on  the  contraction  of  the  ftomach,  if  the 
ftomach  be  fo  difordered  as  to  lofe  any  of  it’s  con- 
tractile powers,  either  by  the  oil  or  vifcidity  of  the 
food,  the  food  will  be  retained  too  long  in  it. 

We  feldom  ufe  animal  food  without  fome  pre- 
paration. Thefe  preparations  are  either  expoflng 
it  to  fuch  heat  as  will  coagulate  the  folids  and 
fluids,  or  after  fuch  coagulation,  diflolving  it 
in  water.  By  coagulating  any  animal  folid,  we 
take  off  that  vifcidity  which  almoft  all  have,  when 
raw,  and  the  ftomach  confequently  bears  it  much 
better.  Thus  we  can  digeft  twice  the  quantity 
of  oyfters  roafted,  that  we  can  raw. 
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In  coagulating  animal  fubftances  by  heat,  we 
often  expofe  them  to  a great  fire,  as  in  roafting ; 
which  coagulates  the  outer  parts,  forming  a cruft, 
as  it  were,  round  the  inward  fluids,  and  retaining 
them.  This  gives  them  an  empyreumatic  oil, 
offenflve  to  the  fmell.  In  boiling,  we  avoid 
this  empyreumatic  oil,  but  then  we  take  out  the 
eflential  oil.  In  frying,  we  retain  both  oils,  fo 
that  fried  meat  is  more  difficult  of  digeftion  than 
either  roafted  or  boiled. 

Chicken,  partridges,  veal,  &c.  are  more  whole- 
fome  when  roafted,  than  boiled.  Mutton,  beef, 
pork,  &c.  are  eafier  digefted  when  boiled. 

All  quadrupeds  that  feed  on  vegetables  are 
ufed,  fomewhere  or  other,  for  food ; fuch  as  the 
ox,  the  fheep,  the  deer,  the  goat,  the  hog,  the 
hare,  &V.  In  fome  countries,  horfes  are  eaten  ; 
in  others,  fquirrels,  rats  and  mice.  Animals 
that  live  on  animal  food  alone,  are  feldom  eaten  ; 
as  the  lion,  the  cat,  the  tyger,  &c.  Few  make 
ufe  of  dogs,  or  any  animals  of  that  clafs  ; thofe 
who  do,  feed  them  on  vegetables  ; fuch  animals 
as  live  on  animal  food  alone,  being,  on  account  of 
their  putrefcency,  and  of  the  great  quantity  of 
eflennal  ojI  contained  in  them,  both  difagreeable 
to  the  ftomach,  and  difficult  of  digeftion. 
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Birds  alfo  are  made  life  of  for  food,  except  birds 
of  prey ; that  is,  fuch  as  live  on  other  birds ; 
and  we  except  them,  for  the  fame  reafons  that  we 
do  beafts  of  prey.  We  prefer  fuch  as  live  on 
infe£ts  to  fuch  as  feed  on  fifh,  becaufe  they  are 
tenderer ; fuch  as  live  on  fifh  acquiring  a tough- 
nefs. 

All  fifh  have  been  eaten,  and  all  fhell-fifh 
which  have  fufficient  mufcular  flefti  to  render 
them  worth  eating. 

Thofe  birds  that  are  not  very  putrefcent  in 
their  nature,  and  are  moft  free  from  eflenfial  oil, 
are  the  eafieft  of  digeftion.  As  for  example, 
moor-game,  poultry,  partridges,  pheafants,  &c. 
and  of  quadrupeds,  the  deer,  the  fheep,  the  ox, 
&V,  The  older  animals  of  this  clafs  are  eafier  of 
digeftion  than  the  younger  ones.  Mutton,  for  in- 
ftance,  is  eafier  of  digeftion  than  lamb  j beef 
than  veal  j venifon  than  fawn;  and  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  vifcidity  of  the  flefti  of  young  ani- 
mals. Fifh  is  more  difficult  of  digeftion  than 
flefti,  efpecially  in  weak  ftomachs.  And  of  fifti, 
thofe  that  have  leaft  flavour,  that  is,  fuch  as  have 
leaft  eflential  oil  in  them,  are  white,  and  have  fome 
degree  of  firmnefs,  will  digeft  much  fooner  than 
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fuch  as  are  of  ftronger  flavour.  Flounders,  whitings, 
&V.  are  eafier  of  digeftion  than  falmon,  foals,  &V. 

But  ftill,  quadrupeds  afford  more  nourifhment 
than  either  birds  or  fifh  j and  thofe  animals  of 
ftronger  flavour,  viz.  pork,  geefe,  duck,  falmon, 
&c.  afford  more  nourifhment  and  are  fitter  for 
fuch  as  labour  or  take  a great  deal  of  exercife, 
than  animals  of  the  fame  clafs,  that  are  eafier  of 
digeftion. 

Now,  to  corredt  the  ill  qualities  of  the  different 
kinds  of  food,  and  to  afiift  digeftion,  we  make 
ufe  of  a variety  of  things,  fuch  as  are  called  the 
decoraments  of  the  table  j which  in  themfelves  af- 
ford little  or  no  nourifhm  ent.  Thefe  are  fpices, 
acids,  fait,  oil,  and  fugar. 

Spices  adt  as  ftimulants.  It  muft  here  be  re- 
colledted,  that  digeftion  depends  upon  the  con- 
trite power  of  the  ftomach,  it  being  that 
which  prevents  the  food  turning  acid  or  putrid. 
Now,  if  the  adtion  of  the  ftomach,  be  weak,  that 
is,  not  fufRciently  powerful,  food  will  not  be  pro- 
perly digefted. 

Spices  then  are  powerful  ftimulants,  that  is, 
they  increafe  the  adtion  of  the  ftomach,  and  are 

agree- 
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agreeable  to  it ; fuch  as  the  aromatic'  fpices,  vizi. 
cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmeg,  mace,  pimento,  &c. 
which  are  the  produce  of  the  warmer  climates ; 
but  they  are,  at  the  fame  time,  inflammatory, 
tending  to  increafe  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  bring  on  fever.  We  ule  muftard,  onions, 
horfe-radifh,  &c.  for  the  fame  purpofe.  Thefe 
{Emulate  univerfally,  but  are  not  inflammatory ; 
becaufe  their  powers  do  not  continue  long ; where- 
as fpices  (Emulate  for  a confiderable  length  of 
time.  Mint,  thyme,  fage,  &c.  parfley,  fennel,  cele- 
ry, &c.  are  (Emulants,  but  not  fo  powerful  as 
muftard,  onions,  &V.  nor  are  they  inflammatory. 

Spices  feem  adapted  to  different  climates,  and 
different  ftomachs.  In  warm  climates,  and  weak 
ftomachs,  fpices  are  more  wholefome  than  in 
colder  climates,  and  ftronger  ftomachs.  In  warm 
climates,  the  heat  of  the  atmofphere  upon  the  (kin 
keeps  up  conftant  and  great  circulation  there.  The 
internal  blood-veffels  are,  of  courfe,  empty,  and 
the  interior  parts  confequently  weaker,  viz.  the 
ftomach,  &V.  It  requires  therefore  more  power- 
ful ftimulants  to  aflift  digeftion,  and  the  natural 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach  prevents  their  inflamma- 
tory power.  Hence,  we  may  oblerve,  that  fpices 
are  more  wholefome  in  fummer  than  in  winter  j 
and  that  perfons  of  luxurious  life,  who  live  with- 
out e^ercife,  whofe  ftomachs  are,  of  courle,  weak- 
ened 
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ened  and  impaired,  may  eat  them  with  greater 
fafety  than  fuch  as  are  ftrong,  laborious,  and 
healthful. 

In  colder  climates,  and  with  temperate  livers, 
the  ftomach  is  naturally  ftrong : very  little  ftimu- 
lants,  therefore,  are  required  ; inflammatory  ones 
muft,  of  courl'e,  do  mifchief.  If  any,  then,  are 
ufed,  it  fhould  be  thofe  of  the  fecond  clafs,  viz. 
milliard,  onions,  horfe-radilh,  &c.  Nature  feems 
• here  to  have  provided  for  herfelf  for  we  find 
fpices  only  in  warm  countries  : none  grow  natu- 
rally in  cold  ones.  But  the  fecond  clafs  is  prin- 
cipally natives  of  cold  climates.  If  any  of  the 
fpices  are  made  to  grow  in  a cold  climate,  part  of 
their  ftimulus  is  loft;  and  if  the  fecond  clafs  of 
ftimulants  are  made  to  grow  in  a warm  climate, 
it  is  the  fame.  Pepper  grown  here  lofes  it’s 
ftimulating  powers ; and  an  onion  grown  in  Spain, 
is  not  fo  ftrong  as  one,  the  produce  of  England. 
They  feem  deftined  then  for  particular  climates. 
In  hot  countries,  therefore,  fpices  are  neceflary ; 
but  in  colder  ones  they  are  prejudicial.  If  the 
ftomach  then  be  weak,  which,  in  time,  will  difor- 
der  the  fyftem,  it  may  be  proper,  to  ufe  fpices, 
but,  if  not  weak,  on  no  account,  to  ufe  them ; for 
they  have  fometimes  done  fo  much  harm,  as  to- 
tally to  deftroy  digeftion,  where  great  quantities 
have  been  conftantly  thrown  in  with  the  food. 
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A little  fpice,  ufed  with  the  moft  flatulent  ve- 
getables, is  frequently,  ferviceable,  as  by  encreafing 
the  adtion  of  the  ftomach,  it  brings  on  digeftion, 
before  that  fermentation  takes  place,  which  in 
weak  ftomachs,  would  be  attended  with  extrica- 
tion of  air.  Thus,  we  ufe  pepper  with  greens, 
peas,  dsfc.  to  corredt  what  is  called  their  windi- 
nefs ; and  we  ufe  pepper  with  broth,  to  coagulate 
the  fluid  more  firmly,  and  correct  it’s  putrefcen- 
cy,  both  which  are  brought  about  by  the  adtion 
of  the  ftomach.  Lemon-juice,  barley,  is 
often  added  to  broth,  for  the  fame  purpofe.  So 
we  eat  muftard  with  falted  pork  and  beef,  falted 
fifh,  &c.  in  order  to  affift  digeftion,  by  encreafing 
the  adtion  of  the  ftomach  ; falted  provifions  be- 
ing more  difficult  of  digeftion  than  fuch  as  are 
frefh. 

v *•  • ' l T - jfgs&A.  * 

The  fecond  clafs  of  fubftances  to  affifl  digeftion 
are  acids.  None  but  the  native  vegetable  acid, 
viz.  the  juice  of  four  fruits,  is  capable  of  afford- 
ing nourifhment ; nor  would  this,  if  pure:  it  is 
owing  to  the  mucilage  mixed  with  it,  that  it 
nouriflies.  Acids  then  ajjifi  digeftion  merely. 

Acids  produce  many  effedts.  In  the  firft 
place,  they  ftimulate  the  glands  of  the  ftomach, 
creating  by  their  ftimulus  that  fenfation  we  call 

hunger. 
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hunger.  Digeftion  being  confiderably  affiefted 
by  the  appetite ; if  there  is  no  appetite,  though 
the  ftomach  be  ftrong,  there  will  be  no  digeftion. 
We  frequently  then  employ  acids,  a little  before 
meals,  to  create  an  appetite.  Thus,  in  hot 
countries,  where,  owing  to  an  increafed  circulation 
in  the  fkin,  the  internal  circulation  is  diminifhed, 
and,  of  courfe,  the  ftomach  weakened,  the  in- 
habitants accuftom  themfelves  to  the  drinking  of 
beverage  or  lemonade  before  dinner,  to  increafe 
their  appetite. 

Acids  alfo  promote  fecretion  of  the  glands  of  the 
ftomach,  fo  as  to  fupply  the  food  with  a 
watry  menftruum ; that  is,  a fluid  proper,  and 
fufficient,  to  promote  fermentation. 

They  aft  alfo  as  fedatives  or  quieters  of  the 
reft  of  the  fyftem,  taking  off  that  ftimulus  occa- 
fioned  by  digeftion.  Hence  they  are  beneficial  in 
warm  climates,  and  in  weather  where  the  heat 
naturally  ftimulates  the  fyftem,  and  that  ftimu- 
lus is  liable  to  be  increafed  by  digeftion.  Hence, 
as  we  faid  before,  fruit  is  exceedingly  wholefome 
in  the  fummer,  and  at  certain  times,  if  taken  in 
moderate  quantities. 

Acids  tend  likewife  to  coagulate  animal  folids 
D 2 and 
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and  fluids ; and,  aflifted  by  the  coagulating  fluids 
of  the  ftomach,  they  take  off  the  vifcidity  of  food. 
Thus  we  ufe  lemon  or  vinegar  with  fifh,  particu- 
larly fheli-fifh.  Indeed,  fhell-fifh  ihould  never  be 

r 

eaten  without  fome  acid ; they  being,  as  was  be- 
fore obferved,  in  their  nature,  fo  remarkably  vifcid, 
and,  of  courfe,  prejudicial  to  the  conftitution. 
It  is  for  the  fame  reafon,  that  we  ufe  acids  with 
veal,  lamb,  and  all  young  animals;  namely,  to 
correct  their  vifcidity.  Of  all  acids,  vinegar, 
provided  we  attend  to  it’s  quality,  is  the  fafeft. 

Acids  check  aifo  vinous  and  acetous  fermenta- 
tion ; that  is,  fuch  fermentation  as  fhould  by  no 
means  take  place  in  the  ftomach.  It  is  for  this 
reafon  we  ufe  them  with  fubftances  of  loofe  tex- 
ture, that  are  apt  to  turn  four  in  the  ftomach,  and 
become  flatulent  and  windy.  Thus  we  eat  vinegar 
with  fallad,  and  greens  of  all  forts.  So,  in  all  weak 
ftomachs,  where  food  is  apt  to  turn  four,  and 
caufe  heart-burn,  the  ufe  of  acids  has  been  found 

to  correct  and  take  it  off.  It  is  on  this  account. 

9 

that  fruit  has  been  introduced  after  meals.  Acids 
then  are  ufeful  for  many  purpofes  in  digeftion  . 
but,  taken  in  too  great  quantities,  they  are  hurt- 
ful, as  they  will  produce  a difpofition  to  flatu- 
lency, pain,  and  weaknefs,  in  the  ftomach  and 

bowels, 
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bowels,  which  is  afterwards  cured  with  dif- 
ficulty. 

r 

The  next  fubftance,  in  general  ufe  with  food, 
is  fait,  which  affords  no  kind  of  nourifhment ; 
neither  will  it  digeft,  but  paffes  through  the  body 
without  any  change.  It  is,  however,  univerfally 
ufed  where  it  can  be  got  ; nay,  all  animals  prefer 
food  that  is  faltifh  to  fuch  as  is  not.  This  gene- 
ral inftindt,  we  fhould  fbppofe,  would  not  be 
given,  but  to  fome  purpofe  ; yet  it  is  difficult  to  fay 
of  what  ufe  fait  is,  in  digeftion.  It  ftimulates  the 
glands  of  the  ftomach,  and  promotes  fecretion  of 
the  watry  menftruum ; but  of  what  other  ufe  it  is, 
we  know  not. 

We  often  preferve  food  with  fait;  and  thus 
preferved,  it  is  confiderably  more  difficult  of  di- 
geftion. The  fibres  are  hardened,  they  are  not 
fo  readily  diffolved,  and  they  go  through  the 
proper  fermentation  of  the  ftomach  with  difficulty. 
Thus  it  is,  that  we  cannot  live  fo  long  on  faked 
provifion  as  on  frefh ; for,  as  we  before  obferved, 
the  fait  does  not  penetrate  thoroughly  into  all 
parts  of  the  meat;  therefore,  when  in  the  fto- 
mach, before  fermentation  takes  place  in  the  outer 
parts,  the  inner  will  putrify,  and,  by  infedting  the 
fluids  of  the  body,  bring  on  the  fcurvy,  as  we  fee 
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it  does,  in  perfons  upon  a long  voyage.  And 
yet  fait  may  be  ufed,  in  the  greateft  quantity, 
fo  as  to  prevent  putrefadtion  of  food,  without 
rendering  it  totally  unfit  for  nourifhment. 

Oil  is  another  fubftance  that  may  be  ufed  to 
help  digeftion,  it  taking  off  the  vifcidity  of  food. 
Hence  it  is,  that  we  eat  fallad,  with  which  oil  has 
been  mixed,  with  the  meat  of  young  animals,  as 
with  veal,  lamb,  c.  and  (with  fome  kinds  of  fifh) 
which,  from  it’s  glarinefs,  tends  much  to  difturb 
digeftion.  Oil  alfo  takes  off  the  difpofition  in 
loofe  vegetables  to  ferment  improperly,  and  thus 
prevents  flatulency.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  we  ufe 
it  with  fallads,  greens,  &c.  But  oil,  in  weak 
ftomachs  difpofed  to  acidity,  is  apt  to  produce 
fournefs  in  the  ftomach,  and  bring  on  heart-burn, 
ficknefs,  vomiting,  and  purging.  Why  it  fhould 
have  thefe  contrary  effedts,  we  cannot  fay*  but 
experience  fhews  it  to  be  true. 

Sugar  is  another  affiflant  of  digeftion,  by  pre- 
venting the  bad  effedts  of  fome  food,  and  affords 
confiderable  nourifhment  in  itfelf.  A diluted  fo- 
lution  ferments  more  readily  than  a more  cen- 
trated  one  j that  is,  the  more  water  you  put  to 
fugar,  provided  you  exceed  not  certain  bounds, 
the  more  readily  it  ferments.  Sugar  mixed  with 

a certain 
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A certain  quantity  of  water,  prefently  becomes  vi- 
negar. Now,  the  loofer  vegetables  and  fruits, 
fuch  as  fallad,  currants,  cherries,  fc?f.  contain  in 
them  a more  diluted  folution  of  fugar  than  the 
firmer  vegetables,  or  the  fweeter  fruits.  It  is  on 
this  account,  that  we  frequently  eat  fugar  with 
them.  Another  reafon,  why  we  eat  fugar  with 
fuch  vegetables,  is  to  take  off  the  afcency  and  fla- 
tulency which  they  are  apt  to  run  foon  into,  by 
rendering  them  more  difficult  to  ferment.  Sugar 
alfo  corrects  the  putrefcency  of  animal  food  ; but 
not  fo  much  as  vegetables  do.  For  this  purpofe, 
it  was  much  ufed  in  England,  before  kitchen- 
gardens  became  general. 

It  is  not  above  150  years  fince  greens,  and 
other  vegetables  were  imported  from  Holland, 
(a  kitchen-garden  then  being  a great  curiofity.) 
Salted  meat  at  that  time,  was  much  eaten, 
and  the  fea-fcurvy  was  very  general.  Perfons  were 
then  accuftomed  to  eat  fugared  mutton  and  fu- 
gared  ham.  At  prefent  the  cuftom  is  not  fo  much 
abolifhed,  but  that  we  eat  fweet  fauces  with  vari- 
ous kinds  of  food. 

Sugar  has  been  faid  to  fpoil  the  teeth*.  This 

* It  is  a well  known  fa&  that  refined  loaf  fugar  contains  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  lime,  and  he  that  doubts  whether  lime 
will  deftroy  bone  of  any  kind  may  eafily  afcertain  the  fa&,  by 
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obfervation  may,  in  Tome  cafes,  be  juft;  as,  where 
the  teeth  may  have  a more  than  ordinary  degree 
of  fenfibility ; or  it  may,  perhaps,  by  flicking 
about  them,  and  turning  acid,  corrode  them ; but 
faults  of  this  kind  are  oftener  imputed  to  it  than 
it  deferves.  Preferves  are  far  from  unwhole- 
fome, — and  pickles  may  be  confidered  as  fpun- 
ges  filled  with  vinegar. 

Having  thus  entered  into  the  feveral  properties 
of  eatables,  let  us  now  proceed  to  drinks. 

Water  is  necefiary  to  digeftion  and  nourifh- 
ment.  For  there  are  falts  conftantly  forming  in 
the  blood,  befides  fuch  as  are  thrown  into  it  by 
the  ftomach : whoever  has  accidentally  tailed 
their  own  blood,  will  be  convinced  of  this,  by  it’s 
faline  tafte.  There  is  always  alfo,  a fmall  part 
of  the  blood,  in  fome  degree,  putrifying.  Now, 
if  thefe  falts  and  this  putrefcency  were  accumu- 
lated to  any  great  degree,  it  would  prove  fatal. 
Water,  then,  is  necefiary  to  wafli  away  thefe  falts, 

experiment.  The  natives  of  Savu,  an  ifland  in  the  Indian 
feas,  not  far  from  Batavia,  accuftom  themfelv.  s to  chew  beetle, 
which  they  mix  with  a kind  of  white  lime,  made  of  coral  ftone 
and  fhells.  This  compofition  makes  the  teeth  not  only  as 
black  as  charcoal,  but  as  rotten  too,  corroding  them  as  rufl: 
does  iron  ; a proof  that  lime,  or  any  fubftance  containing 
lime,  is  pernicious  to  the  teeth. 
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and  this  ptitrefcency.  Befides,  the  faliva  and 
natural  juice  of  the  ftomach  is  not  fufficient  of 
themfelves  to  aiffolve  the  aliment,  and  carry  on 
fermentation.  Water  then  is  a great  afiiftant. 
But  pure  water  is  not  fo  proper  for  either  of  thefe 
purpofes  j for  water  will  run  off  too  foon  ; that 
is,  it  will  not  remain  mixed  with  the  food  long 
enough  to  go  through  fermentation  with  it ; nei  - 
ther will  it  alone  carry  off  the  putrefcent  or  faline 
fubftance  in  the  blood.  Mixing  mucilaginous 
matter  with  it,  as  in  wine,  beer,  cyder,  &V.  ena- 
bles it  to  anfwer  thefe  purpofes.  Thus,  we  fee 
the  faliva  or  fpittle  which  nature  provides,  is  a 
vifcid  fluid,  or  a mucilaginous  one. 

Wine,  being  in  a ftate  of  fermentation  itfelf* 
tends  to  forward  fermentation  in  the  ftomach. 
For  any  fubftance  going  through  one  fermenta- 
tion, generally  forwards  fermentation  in  another. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  perfons,  accuftomed  to 
drink  weak  wine,  cannot  digeft  their  food  with 
water  alone,  but  will  have  erruptions  on  the  fkin, 
during  the  time  that  their  meat  is  in  the  ftomach. 
Befides,  wine  is  as  neceffary  to  a weak  ftomach* 
as  fpices  ; for  if  it  be  not  too  ftrong,  nor  taken  in 
too  great  quantities,  it  ftimulates  the  ftomach, 
makes  it  contra£t  freer,  and  thus  forwards  diges- 
tion. In  warm  climates,  the  inhabitants  could  not 
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preferve  their  health  without  it  j the  heat  of  the 
weather  keeping  up  fuch  a circulation  of  the  blood 
on  the  furface  of  the  body,  as  to  weaken  the  in- 
ternal parts,  and  render  digeftion  difficult.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  nature  has  provided  them 
amply  with  the  means  of  procuring  wine.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  a glafs  of  wine,  occafionally  taken 
in  fummer,  is  more  beneficial  than  one  drank  in 
winter  ; as  the  one  helps  digeftion,  while  the 
other  tends  to  deftroy  it. 

• i *r.-  * ->  . » a.1  U 

Was  man  to  live  the  life  of  a favage,  water 
would  be  a fufficient  drink  j as  eating  only  a fmall 
quantity,  and  ufing  great  exercife,  his  digeftive 
organs  would  be  much  ftronger,  and  fufficient  for 
digeftion  without  any  other  affiftance  : but  accord- 
ing to  his  prefent  method  of  living,  eating  daily 
too  much,  and  taking  little  exercife,  he  requires 
wine.  However,  the  wine  ffiould  be  diluted  with 
water ; for  was  it  to  intoxicate  to  any  degree,  it 
would  overthrow  the  defign  for  which  it  was 
taken,  prevent  the  ftomach  from  eating  fuffici- 
ently,  and  interrupt  digeftion  going  on.  By 
wine  here,  we  mean  all  vinous  liquors,  as  wine, 
cyder,  ale,  fmall  beer,  fdV. 

If  we  drink  pure  water,  it  will  find  it  s way  out 

of  the  body  by  urine  or  fweat,  without  carrying 
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any  of  the  faline,  or  putrefcent  parts  of  the  blood 
with  it ; but  if  we  ufe  mucilaginous  fluids,  as  wine, 
beer,  &c.  they  [remain  fome  time  in  the  blood, 
mix  with  the  faline  and  putrefcent  fubftances  of 
it,  and  gradually  carry  them  off.  Water  then,  is 
the  neceflary  drink,  but  it  is  much  helped  by 
brewing;  that  is,  wine,  beer,  &c.  if  moderately 
taken,  as  we  have  mentioned,  is  kthe  belt  liquor 
we  can  ufe. 

Having  faid  fo  much  upon  the  nature  of  di- 
geftion,  and  the  property  of  food  in  general,  let  us 
run  over  them  again  a little  more  particularly } 
and  firft,  let  us  fpeak  of  fruits. 

Stone-fruits,  in  general,  are  of  a foft  lax  tex- 
ture, and  their  juices  dilute  ; by  which  means, 
they  are  eafily  diflolved  in  the  ftomach.  It  is  for 
this  reafon,  they  are  apt  to  be  eaten  in  large  quan- 
tities ; but  hence,  as  they  are  more  liable  to  fer- 
mentation than  any  other,  and  produce  a copious 
acid,  they  are  apt  to  irritate  the  inteftines,  and 
bring  on  purging  and  vomiting.  Apricots  and 
peaches  are  lefs  noxious  than  either  the  cherry  or 
the  plumb,  being  fweeter  and  richer ; the  latter 
fruit  is,  in  general,  the  richeft* 

Apples  and  pears  being  of  a firmer  texture, 

and 
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and  containing  a lefs  adive  acid,  are  not  fo  liable 
to  a noxious  fermentation  as  the  ftone-fruits,  and 
will  continue  longer  in  the  ftomach ; and  of  thefe, 
pears  are  more  wholefome  than  apples ; for  the 
pear  being  fpecifically  heavier  than  water,  will 
fink  to  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach,  and  be  fooner 
digefted ; while  apples,  fwimming  near  the  top, 
will  elude  the  action  of  the  inteftines,  and  by- 
irritating  the  left  orifice  of  the  ftomach,  will  often 
produce  uneafy  fymptoms. 

Strawberries  and  rafberries  are  oF a very  tender 
texture;  therefore  eafily  diflolved,  palling  off; 
before  a very  adive  fermentation  can  take  place, 
which  is  likewife  prevented  by  their  fweetnefs. 
On  all  thele  accounts,  they  are  very  innocent. 

Currants  are  an  acid  fruit;  have  very  little 
fweetnefs  ; of  courfe,  very  little  nourifhment,  and 
are  liable  to  all  the  bad  qualities  of  ftone-fruits. 

Goofberries  are  much  fweeter,  more  nourifti- 
ing,  and  more  innocent ; and  without  the  hulks, 
are  very  eafily  digefted ; and  on  account  of  their 
fweetnefs,  lefs  fubjed  to  adive  fermentation. 

Grapes  are  a richer  fruit,  containing  a great 
quantity  of  fugar,  on  which  account  they  are 
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more  nutritive  than  any  we  have  mentioned; 
and  if  eaten  when  perfectly  ripe,  and  in  mode- 
ration, are  innocent. 

When  we  apply  heat  to  thefe  fruits  j that  Is, 
when  we  bake  or  boil  them,  we  change  their 
qualities,  dilfipate  their  adtive  acid,  and  difpofe 
them  lefs  to  ferment.  Hence,  univerfally,  baked 
or  boiled  fruits  are  fafer  than  frefti.  It  is  to  de- 
ftroy  their  difpofition  to  fermentation,  that  we 
frequently  eat  them  with  milk  or  cream,  whofe 
oily  nature  produces  that  effect.  Wine  is  alfo 
ufed  to  obviate  the  bad  efFedts  of  fruit 3 but  this 
depends  upon  it’s  fpirituous  part,  and  therefore 
pure  fpirit,  vrere  it  not  otherwife  noxious,  would 
be  moft  eligible.  If  wine  be  ufed.  It  fiiould  be 
ftrong  and  mellow.  Another  method  of  ufin®- 

tl> 

them,  is  with  fugar.  This  furely  renders  fruit 
more  nutritive 3 and  to  four  fruits,  mult  be  a ju- 
dicious addition.  Sometimes  we  ufe  oily  matters  3. 
as  butter  in  apple-pye.  This,  from  it’s  anti-fer- 
jnentative  quality,  is  a proper  addition  ; but  in 
wealt  ftomachs,  is  apt  to  produce  heart-burn,  &c. 
Jt  is  fafer  to  eat  the  mild  fruit  before  meals  3 the 
four  fruits,  after. 

We  come  next  to  the  herbs.  Beet  and  fpi- 
4*age  are  watery  and  infipid  3 they  contain  but 

little 
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little  fugar  or  mucilaginous  matter;  and,  of 
courfe,  afford  but  little  nourifhment.  On  account 
of  their  little  acidity  and  loofe  texture,  they  are 
lefs  flatulent  than  fome  of  the  other  herbs. 

Dandelion,  endive,  lettuce,  are  all  of  them 
milky  plants ; and  it  is  almoft  a univerfal  rule, 
that  thofe  which  afford  a milky  juice,  are  remark- 
ably acrid,  and  many  of  them  poifonous ; but 
thefe  I have  mentioned  have  been  excepted ; how- 
ever, they  are  all  opiates,  in  fome  meafure,  when 
old ; for  this  reafon,  we  only  ufe  them  when  very 
young,  and  we  blanch  them,  to  free  them  of  their 
acrimony,  which  is  done  by  tying  them  up,  and 
thus  depriving  them  of  light.  They  are  flatulent; 
and,  as  fuch,  Ihould  be  never  eaten  without  pep- 
per, or  fomething  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe. 

Cellery  contains  a poifonous  acrimony ; on 
which  account,  it  is  blanched  for  ufe,  though  it 
is  never  wholly  deprived  of  it’s  acrimony  in  this 
way ; boiling  does  it  more  effeftually,  and  gives 
it  a [mucilaginous  fweetnefs  ; confequently,  it  is 
moft  wholefome  in  broths,  and  that  in  the  fum- 
mer,  when  the  ftomach  can  bear  ftimulating  moft. 

Afparagus  is  only  wholefome  when  in  an  inter- 
mediate ftate,  between  root  and  plant : when  old, 

it 
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it  is  remarkably  acrid;  but  when  young,  it  is 
fweet  and  mucilaginous. 

Artichokes,  if  young  and  boiled,  are  of  a ten- 
der texture,  eafily  digefted,  and  not  flatulent. 
They  are  fweet,  and  of  courfe,  remarkably  nu- 
tricious. 

Muflirooms  are  very  nutritive,  and  much  a-kin 
to  animal  food ; that  is,  they  refemble  meat  in 
their  properties ; and  as  fuch,  may  be  eaten  by 
ftrong  perfons  in  confiderable  quantities.  The 
morelle  and  trufle  are  of  this  kind  : but  on  ac- 
count of  their  ftimulating  powers,  are  more  ufed 
as  a fafhionable  ornament  to  our  diflies,  than  as 
any  proper  food. 

The  next  to  be  confidered,  are  our  efculent 
roots.  The  radifli,  as  being  fo  acrid,  is  ufed 
only  as  fallad,  or  after  meals  to  help  digeftion. 
It  is  moft  wholefome  when  fcraped.  The  turnep 
is,  at  beft,  when  deprived  of  it’s  acrid  rind,  but  a 
watry  weak  nutriment,  very  flatulent,  or  windy  * 
and,  if  eaten  in  great  quantities,  will  purge. 

The  carrot  and  parfnep,  from  the  fweet  muci- 
laginous matter  contained  in  them,  are  very  nou- 
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riffling ; but  the  carrot  more  than  the  parfnep, 
as  containing  the  greateft  quantity  of  the  two. 

The  leek,  the  onion,  and  the  garlic,  are  in 
their  recent  ftate,  acrid  but  innocent.  When  by 
age  or  climate,  this  acrimony  is  too  great,  we  do 
not  ufe  them  as  food.  When  boiled,  this  acri- 
mony is  deftroyed,  and  a remarkable  mild  fub- 
ftance  remains,  very  nutritious,  efpecially  to  thofc 
who  can  digeft  them  raw. 

But  of  all  the  culinary  herbs,  potatoes  are  the 
bell  ; they,  containing  a kind  of  flour,  are,  on 
that  account,  very  nourifliing,  and  lefs  flatulent, 
than  any,  confequently  very  wholefome.  The 
more  mealy  they  are  the  better. 

The  next  in  order  are  peas,  beans,  French  beans, 
thefe  contain  a degree  of  oil  and  fugar  mixed, 
confequently  afford  pure  and  ftrong  nourifliment, 
as  appears  from  experiments  made  on  domeftic 
animals,  viz.  hogs,  fcfr.  But,  as  they  are  of  firm 
texture,  and  not  eafily  digefted,  their  ufe  in  food 
fhould  be  confined  to  the  hardy  and  robuft.  They 
are  more  flatulent  than  mod  vegetables,  therefore 
improper  aliment  for  weak  ftomachs.  When 
eaten  young,  before  they  come  to  be  ripe,  they 
are  indeed  Ids  flatulent,  on  account  of  their  not 

having 
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having  attained  the  oil  they  afterwards  gain  j but 
then  their  nutriment  is  proportionably  diminiftied. 
French  beans  being  eaten  in  their  cods,  are 
not  fo  flatulent  as  the  other  two,  and  peas,  either 
ripe  or  not,  being  of  a more  tender  and  foluble 
texture  than  beans,  are  not  fo  often  eaten.  The 
pea  is  ufed  for  culinary  purpofes,  as  puddings, 
fcfr.  &c. 

So  much  for  vegetable  food ; let  us  now  con- 
fider  the  particular  forts  of  animal.  And  firft, 
with  refpedt  to  beef  and  veal.  Were  we  purely  to 
conlider  the  tendernefs  of  texture,  the  youngeft 
animals  certainly  would  be  always  preferred  •,  but 
when  we  talk  of  them  as  nourilhing  food,  beef 
is,  for  the  reafons  I have  mentioned,  more  nu- 
tritive than  veal : for  when  an  animal  is  very 
young,  we  commonly  have  an  averfion  to  it.  The 
whole  of  it  then  is,  as  it  were,  a femi-fluid  mafs, 
which  we  connot  take,  in  fuflicient  quantity;  and 
which,  from  it’s  watry  confluence,  mull  be  but 
little  nutritious.  It  is  the  fame  with  refpedt  to 
mutton  and  lamb,  venifon  and  fawn,  pork  and 
pig,  &c.  Mutton  has  commonly  been  preferred 
to  all  the  flelhes  of  quadrupeds ; and  indeed,  be* 
fides  it  s being  more  perfedt,  has  the  advantage 
over  them  of  being  more  generally  fuited  to  dif- 
ferent climates.  Beef  requires  a very  nice  inter- 
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mediate  ftate,  rich  paftures  and  temperate  air ; 
which  it  feems  to  enjoy  chiefly  in  this  country  : 
whereas  Iheep  can  be  brought  to  almofl:  the  fame 
perfection  in  the  bleak  northern,  as  in  thefe  mild 
fouthern  countries. 

Hare,  being  an  animal  much  exercifed,  acquires 
a firmnefs  of  fibres,  and  is  difficult  of  digeftion ; 
and  when  killed,  after  a long  chafe,  when  much 
of  the  oil  of  the  body  is  abforbed,  it’s  mufcular 
parts  are  much  firmer  and  tougher  than  when 
killed  in  the  feat.  The  rabbit,  being  of  very 
little  exercife,  is  one  of  the  white  meats,  without 
vifcidity,  and  is  one  of  the  lightefl  and  moft  di- 
geftible  foods  in  ufe. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  hog;  it,  being  the  only 
domeftic  animal  we  know,  of  no  ufe  to  men  when 
alive;  is  therefore  properly  defigned  for  food. 
Befides,  as  loathfome  and  ugly  to  every  human 
eye,  it  is  killed  without  reluCtance.  Pork  is  of 
very  tender  ftruCture,  increafed,  perhaps,  from  a 
peculiarity  in  it’s  nature,  viz.  taking  in  fat  more 
readily  than  any  other  animal.  Pork  is  a white 
meat,  even  in  it’s  adult  ftate,  and  then  gives  out  a 
jelly  in  very  great  quantities ; and  on  account  of 
it’s  tendernefs,  &c.  is  very  nutritious. 

The 
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The  next  clafs  of  animal  food,  is  that  of 
birds  ; of  which  there  are  feveral  kinds.  The 
cock,  hen,  chicken,  and  capon  are  entirely  do- 
meftic,  there  being  no  country  in  which  they  are 
found  wild.  They  take  little  exercife,  and  live 
moftly  on  vegetables  ; hence  they  are  food  of  a 
tender  ftrudture,  eafy  of  digeftion,  and,  as  a 
white  meat,  gelatinous.  When  very  young,  they 
are  extremely  vifcid ; when  old,  tough  and  liga- 
mentous : fo  that  the  proper  time  of  ufing  them 
is  in  a middle  ftate,  between  thefe  two  extremes  j 
that  is,  when  about  a year  old.  Such  as  eat  them 
younger,  eat  them  when  unwholefome.  Now,  a 
barn-door  fowl  is  far  preferable  to  one  that  is 
crammed ; as  exercife  is  necelfary  to  give  perfec- 
tion j for  by  this  means,  the  fat  of  the  animal  is 
equally  difperfed  through  the  mufcular  parts  ; 
whereas,  when  the  bird  is  fatted  haftily,  the  fat 
is  accumulated  in  particular  parts. 

Turkies  are  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  cock, 
hen,  &c.  equally  tender,  and  equally  eafy  of  di- 
geftion. With  refpetft  to  wild-fowl  fuch  as  the 
pheafant,  the  groufe,  the  partridge,  and  the  quail, 
they  approach  in  their  nature  to  the  tame  fowl ; 
but  are  of  a higher  flavour,  are  more  tender,  and 
rather  eafier  of  digeftion. 
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We  come  next  to  water-fowl.  Of  thefe,  the 
duck,  both  wild  and  tame,  contains  a great  deal 
of  effential  oil,  and  will  not  fo  readily  digeft  in  the 
flomach.  However,  the  wild-duck,  from  it’s 
being  much  exercifed,  being  generally  carnivo- 
rous, is  more  foluble  than  the  tame  duck,  and,  of 
courfe,  eafier  digefted.  The  tame  goofe  is  mani- 
feftly  lefs  vifcid  than  the  duck,  but  is  of  a firmer 
texture.  Digeflion,  with  regard  to  this  bird,  is 
not  fo  conftant ; it  depending  on  the  difpofition  of 
the  flomach.  But  the  teal,  though  much  of  the 
nature  of  the  wild-duck,  is  the  molt  tender  and 
favoury,  the  leaf!  vifcid,  and  the  moft  wholefome 
■of  this  kind. 

- i 

The  next  clafs  of  aquatics,  are  the  woodcock, 
fnipe,  the  grey  and  green  plover,  &V.  of  which  the 
woodcock  and  fnipe,  although  they  live  chiefly  on 
infefts,  are  of  a tender  ftru&ure,  approaching  to 
the  white  meats  of  the  cock  and  hen. 

I have  given  the  reader  to  underftand,  that  ex- 
ercife  produces  firmnefs.  An  opportunity  now  of- 
fers to  illuftrate  it.  The  woodcock  is  obliged  to 
fly  much  about,  while  the  partridge  walks  more 
and  flies  lefs.  Hence,  it  is  obferved,  that  the 
wing  of  the  woodcock  is  always  very  tough, 
while  that  of  the  partridge  is  very  tender  j and, 

ort 
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on  the  contrary,  the  leg  of*  the  woodcock  is  very 
tender,  while  that  of  the  partridge  is  very  tough. 
Hence  the  old  doggrel  diftich  : 

• u ; ( ' V 

“ If  the  partridge  had  but  the  woodcock’s 
thigh, 

“ He’d  be  the  very  beft  of  birds  that  fly. 

With  refpefl:  to  pidgeons,  another  clafs  of  birds, 
they  are,  in  their  nature,  hot  and  alkalefcent,  that 
is,  very  much  difpofed  to  aftive  fermentation  in 
the  flomach  : and  perhaps,  more  fo  than  any 
other  bird  of  this  kind  that  lives  on  grain.  We 
attribute  this  to  much  exercife.  When  young, 
they  are  tender  and  eafily  digefted.  As  to  fmaller 
birds,  viz.  the  lark,  the  thrufh,  &c.  there  is  pro- 
bably a difference  according  to  their  exercife  and 
food,  but  it  will  be  fufficient  to  fay,  that,  when 
taken  at  a proper  age,  they  are  tender,  juicy,  and 
wholefome. 

We  have  a good  opportunity  here  to  mention 
eggs*  It  is  obvious,  from  their  nature  and  ufe,  in 
the  nourifhment  of  the  foetus,  that  they  contain  a 
larger  proportion  of  pure  nutriment  than  any 
other  food.  Notwithftanding  this,  eggs  are  not 
of  eafy  digeftion  j and,  from  the  proportion  of 
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ment  they  afford,  cannot  be  eaten  in  any  large 
quantity. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  fifh : but  firft  let  us 
mention  the  turtle,  an  amphibious  animal,  now 
become  a great  delicacy.  From  fome  particulari- 
ties in  it’s  ceconomy,  from  it’s  little  motion,  and 
it  s living  on  vegetables,  it  is  of  a very  gelatinous 
nature,  and  highly  nutritious. 

The  texture  of  fifh,  in  general,  is  more  tender 
than  that  of  flefh.  They  have  nothing  of  a 
fibrous  ftrufture  like  flefh  j of  courfe,  they  are 
eafier  digefted  than  meat,  efpecially  fuch  as  are 
not  of  a vifcid  nature.  W e have  had  occafion  to 
fay  fomething  on  the  different  kinds  of  fifh  before, 
as  indeed,  we  have  on  mofl  forts  of  food  i but  as 
it  is  a matter  in  which  mankind  are  highly  con- 
cerned, it  may  not  be  unneceffary  to  be  a little 
more  particular. 

Thofe  of  the  falmon  kind,  as  the  fea-falmon, 
the  river-trout,  the  fmelt,  the  charr,  &c.  are  of  a 
tender  fubftance,  fufficiently  juicy  and  nourifh- 
ing ; but,  like  other  fifh,  they  are  heating,  and 
apt  to  breed  humours  in  the  fkin.  The  falmon- 
trout  is  undoubtedly  more  ftimulating,  and  lefs 
gelatinous  than  thofe  of  the  white  kind. 
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The  next  clafs,  fuch  as  the  barbel,  the  carp, 
the  gudgeon,  the  tench,  the  chubb,  the  roach, 
the  bleak,  and  the  bream,  is  drier,  and  lefs  tendi- 
nous; lefs  ftrong  and  heating;  and  of  a nature 
lefs  gelatinous.  The  perch  is  fomething  of  this 
kind,  of  a firm  texture,  but  tender  fubftance, 
eafily  digefted,  neither  glutinous,  heating,  or  re- 
markably ftimulant. 

The  next  clafs  is  fea-fifh,  and  that  of  the  whi- 
ting, the  haddock,  and  the  cod.  Thefe  give  a 
gradation  in  tendernefs,  glutinofity,  and  ftimulus 
to  the  whole  fyftem ; the  cod  being  the  firmeft, 
moft  vifcid,  and  molt  heating  of  the  three. 

The  lump  is  a remarkable  vifcid  fifh,  ap- 
proaching in  quality  to  the  eel,  and  exceedingly 
nutritious  to  thofe  who  ufe  it.  The  mackarel  is 
of  a drier  fubftance,  and  lefs  nutritious.  The  mullet 
is  between  the  carp  and  the  haddock ; lefs  dry 
than  the  one,  and  more  juicy  than  the  other. 
The  pike,  though  rapacious  and  carnivorous,  is 
dry,  and,  in  fome  degree,  oily,  and  one  of  the 
leaft  heating  of  any  we  take  in. 


Another  clafs,  is  that  of  the  herring,  the  fprat, 
the  anchovy,  and  the  fhad ; which  are  of  an  oily, 
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juicy,  nutritious  nature,  in  their  heating  quality 
next  to  the  falmon,  .ftimulating  the  fyftem  and 
quickening  the  pulfe  to  a confiderable  degree. 

The  next  clals  is  that  of  the  flounder  kind,  viz, 
the  common  flounder,  the  foal,  the  plaice,  the 
turbot  and  the  holibut.  Thefe  are  all  of  a ten- 
der, oily,  juicy  nature,  more  vifcid  than  the  pre- 
ceding clafs ; but  lefs  fo  than  the  following. 
They  are  fet  down  according  to  their  qualities  ; 
the  flounder  and  foal  more  tender,  the  turbot  and 
holibut  more  vifcid. 

The  laft  is  the  eel  kind,  as  the  fand-eel,  the 
common-eel,  the  conger-eel,  £sfr.  Thefe  are  of 
the  fame  quality  with  the  viper,  vifcid,  nutritious, 
and  difficulty  perfpirable  j by  long  retention  in 
the  ftomach,  heating  and  oppreffive. 

With  refpedt  to  the  crab,  the  lhrimp,  and  the 
lobfter,  they  come  under  the  name  of  infedts  : 
they  are  of  a nature,  that  if  boiled,  will  give  a 
jellied  broth,  and  are  apt  to  ftimulate  the  fyftem 
very  much,  producing  heat,  anxiety  and  fever. 
As  to  oyfters,  they  are  nutritious,  and  though 
long  retained  in  the  ftomach,  as  little  heating  to 
the  fyftem  as  any.  The  mufcle,  they  fay,  is  poi- 
fonous  i but  where  the  poifon  refides,  we  cannot 
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tell:  the  ill  effedts  fometimes  on  eating  them, 
muft  proceed  from  their  vifcidity. 

r ' > 

Upon  the  whole,  we  beg  it  may  be  underftood, 
that  what  has  been  faid  refpedting  foods,  holds 
good  only  in  general.  Difference  of  conftitution 
will  produce  different  effedts.  Thus,  according  to 
the  old  adage,  “What  is  one  man’s  meat  may  be 
“ another  man’s  poifon.”  If  perfons  are  fo  rafh 
as  to  determine  the  quality  of  any  particular  food 
to  be  good,  becaufe  it  agrees  with  them,  it  is  in 
vain  faying  any  thing  to  them  upon  the  fubjedt: 
what  is  wholefome  to-day,  may  be  injurious  to- 
morrow ; and,  though  at  prefent  they  find  no  ill 
effedts  from  the  ufe  of  certain  things,  they  may 
lay  the  foundation  of  difeafes,  and  unhappily  ex- 
perience them  later  in  life. 

But  before  we  difmifs  this  fubjedt,  we  muft;  take 
notice  of  the  ufe  of  coffee  and  tea.  Much  difpute 
has  arifen  about  their  virtues.  One  would  ima- 
gine, frequent  experience  would  long  ago  have 
filenced  fuch  difputes.  Their  effedts  are,  un- 
doubtedly, very  much  mixed,  depending  on  the 
warm  water.  The  virtues  attributed  to  them, 
fuch  as  affifting  digeftion,  relieving  the  ftomach 
from  a load  of  food,  from  crudities  and  from 

head- 
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head-achs  arifing  from  theory  promoting  the  fe- 
cretion  of  urine,  and  perhaps  of  perforation, 
may  be  all  fairly  attributed  to  the  warm  water. 
The  fame  alfo  will  have  the  effect  of  keeping  from 
fleep.  Tea,  it  is  known,  weakens  the  tone  of  the 
ftomach,  by  frequent  ufe  j debilitates  the  fyftem, 
in  confequence,  and  brings  on  tremors  and  con- 
vulfions.  The  fame  effedts  are  not  fo  remarka- 
ble in  coffee  but  ftill  experience  fhews  it  to 
be  of  the  fame  nature.  Coffee  contains  a great 
quantity  of  oil,  of  a binding  quality,  that  corredts 
putrefadtion.  It  is  found  to  moderate  fermenta- 
tion in  the  ftomach,  and  to  be  a powerful  quieter 
of  the  fyftem  ; that  is,  it  will  decreafe  the  force 
and  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  take  off  the 
quicknefs  and  fulnefs  of  the  pulfe ; or,  in  other 
words,  it  will  often  abate  a flight  fever.  For 
this  reafon,  it  is  recommended  in  a morning  for 
a head-ach,  which  it  will  frequently  remove.  So 
far,  indeed,  taken  medicinally,  it  may  be  ufeful  } 
and  as  it  aflifts  digeftion,  one  difh  may  not  be  in- 
jurious to  thofe  who  fit  long  after  dinner,  and  who 
have  ftrong  conftitutions  j but  in  delicate  habits, 
it  often  occafions  want  of  fleep,  tremors,  and 
many  of  thofe  complaints  called  nervous.  New- 
mam  obtained  by  diftillation,  from  one  pound  of 
coffee,  five  ounces,  five  drachms  and  a half  of 
water  j fix  ounces  and  half  a drachm  of  thick 
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foetid  oil,  end  four  ounces  and  two  drachms  of 
earth.  In  fhort,  we  may  conclude,  that  coffee 
and  tea,  however  their  effects  be  varied  by  habit, 
or  particular  conftitution,  certainly  weaken  the 
tone  of  the  fyftem,  and  diminifh  the  force  of  the 
nervous  power. 

Having  now  treated  fully  of  the  feveral  kinds 
of  food,  we  will  next  confider  the  quantity,  time, 
and  order,  neceffary  to  be  obferved  in  taking  it : 
for  health  depends  as  much  upon  a proper  atten- 
tion to  this,  as  to  the  food  we  eat.  And,  in  this, 
let  the  palate  or  inclination,  be  firfh  confulted. 
Nature  has  endowed  the  ftomach  with  fuch  fenfi- 
bility,  that,  in  health,  if  ftridtly  attended  to,  fhe 
will,  in  general,  call,  e’re  long,  for  that  which  is 
proper,  and  rejedt  or  loath  that  which  is  improper. 
It  is  this  natural  longing  that  has  frequently  point- 
ed out,  in  diforders,  food,  which,  without  the  affift- 
ance  of  medicine,  has  often  recovered  the  patient. 
Eat  then,  by  no  means,  that,  for  common  food, 
which  you  diflike.  Paulo  pejor  Jed Juavior  cibus  & 
potus  meliori  ut  ingrato , praferendus.  Agreeable 
food,  though  it  be  rather  worfe  in  quality,  is  pre- 
ferable to  that  which  cloys,  be  it  ever  fo  good. 

In  the  next  place,  examine  your  ftomach. 
Never  eat  any  thing  that  lies  heavy  in  it,  or  rifes 
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in  it ; any  thing  that  is  long  in  pafling  off,  or  any 
thing  that  is  flatulent  or  windy,,  that  occafionsr 
belchings,  heart-burn,  gripes,  or  fluxes;  thefe 
being  fure  fymptoms  of  improper  digeftion  ; the 
confequence  of  which  is  bad.  If  therefore,  from 
a depiaved  appetite,  you  fhould  long  for  fuch 
food  as  you  experimentally  find  to  difagree  with 
you,  by  no  means  indulge  it.  By  a refolution  to 
withftand  fuch  temptations,  we  may  keep  off  a 
number  of  diforders : for  digeftion  is  the  fore- 
runner of  half  the  difeafes  we  are  liable  to. 

Another  thing  to  be  confidered,  is  the  choice 
of  food,  whether  fuch  meat  as  you  wifh  for,  be  in 
ieafon  or  not ; for  that  which  at  one  time  of  the 
year  is  good,  may,  at  another,  be  hurtful.  For 
example,  pork,  during  the  winter,  is  wholefome, 
but  in  fnmmer,  it  is  not  fit  to  be  eaten.  Our 
tafte  will  guide  us  in  this  ; as  much  difference  as 
there  is  in  tafte,  between  a thing  in  feafon  and  out 
of  feafon  ; fo  much  is  there  in  the  goodnefs,  and 
of  courfe,  in  it’s  wholefomenefs. 

It  has  been  long  a cuftom  to  keep  meat  a con- 
fiderable  time  before  we  drefs  it,  under  a notion 
of  it’s  becoming  more  tender  and  eafy  of  digef- 
tion. They  fay,  when  putrefaftion  has  begun 
to  take  place  in  meat  out  of  the  body,  it  will  the 
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fooner  break  down  in  the  body.  This  may  pro- 
bably  be  the  cafe : but  what  it  acquires  in  tender- 
nefs,  it  lofes  in  it’s  nutritive  quality.  It  is  not 
fufficient  that  your  meat  does  not  ftink,  the  fpi- 
rituous  part  of  it  muft  be  preferved,  that  which 
gives  lively  and  pure  nourifbmentj  meat,  there- 
fore long  kept,  is  not  fo  wholefome  as  that  which 
is  freffi  killed.  With  refpeft  to  digeftion,  it  goes 
on  fufficiently  foon  in  a healthy  ftomach,  whether 
the  meat  be  tough  or  tender.  It  is  not  meant  to 
fay  that  all  meats  are  fufficiently  foon  digefted  ; it 
has  already  been  ffiewn  to  the  contrary  j but 
what  is  meant,  is,  that  in  meat  of  the  fame  kind 
and  age,  it  is  of  no  great  confequence  to  the 
eater,  in  point  of  firmnefs,  whether  it  be  tender 
from  being  long  kept,  or  tough,  from  being 
dreffed,  when  freffi  killed. 

. j 
t 

Cuftom  is  another  thing  to  be  confidered  in  the. 
choice  of  food.  What  we  have  been  longeft  ufed 
to,  generally  agrees  belt  with  us.  Change  of 
diet  is  apt  to  caufe  fome  alteration:  therefore 
when  a new  diet  offers  itfelf,  as  upon  change  of 
places  and  countries,  we  ffiould  at  firft  be  fparing; 
upon  further  ufe  we  may  be  bolder.  Nay,  even, 
with  thofe  to  whom  a change  of  diet  becomes 
U.eceffary,  it  ffiould  be  brought  about  by  degrees. 

Nulla 
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Nulla  Jubita  mutatio  ejl  bona . No  fudden  change 
is  good. 

I 

The  next  thing  we  fhould  ftudy,  is  the  quan- 
tity. Temperence  and  moderation  in  eating,  is 
nature’s  great  prefervative.  Plures  gula  quam 
gladius — the  throat  has  deftroyed  more  than  the 
fword.  Some  are  apt  to  think,  the  more  plenti- 
fully they  eat,  the  better  they  thrive,  and  the 
ftronger  they  grow.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe.  A 
little  well  digefted,  will  render  the  body  more 
vigorous  than  when  it  is  glutted  with  fuperfluity, 
moft  of  which  is  turned  to  excrementious,  not 
alimentary  fluid,  and  muft  be  fpeedily  evacuated, 
or  ficknefs  will  follow.  Our  ftomach  is  the  belt 
judge  in  fuch  cafes.  We  Ihould  never  eat  to  fa- 
tiety  or  fullnefs,  but  defift  with  an  appetite.  Thus 
ihall  we  be  refrelhed,  light,  and  cheerful;  not 
dull,  heavy,  or  indilpofed.  No  certain  quantity  of 
food  can  be  prefcribed  as  a general  rule : what  is 
convenient  to  one,  may  be  too  much  for  another, 
and  too  little  for  a third.  A ftrong,  labouring 
and  adtive  perfon  may  eat  more  freely  than  the 
weak,  the  ftudious,  and  fedentary,  or  fuch  as  take 
their  eafe : indeed,  the  adtive  require  greater  fup- 
ply.  By  our  loading  the  ftomach,  fermentation  is 
checked,  and,  of  courfe,  digeftion  impeded  ; for 
the  natural  juice  of  the  ftomach  has  not  room  to 
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exert  itfelf ; it  therefore  naufeates  it’s  contents,  and 
is  attended  with  belchings  ; the  fpirits  are  clogged, 
obftruftions  enfue,  and  fever  is  the  cpnfequence. 
Hence  arife  various  ill  fymptoms,  and  depraved 
effects  throughout  the  body,  enervating  the 
ftrength,  decaying  the  fenfes,  haftening  old  age, 
and  fhortening  of  life.  Though  thefe  bad  effects 
are  not  inftantly  perceived,  yet  they  are  the  cer- 
tain attendants  of  intemperance  j for  it  has  been 
generally  obferved  in  great  eaters,  that  (though 
from  cuftom,  a ftate  of  youth,  and  a ftrong  confti- 
tution,  they  have  felt  no  immediate  inconveni- 
ence, but  have  digefted  their  food,  fuffered  no  fur- 
feit,  and  bore  their  immoderate  diet  well)  if  they 
have  not  been  unexpectedly  cut  off,  they  have 
found  the  fymptoms  of  old  age  come  on  early  in 
life,  attended  with  pains  and  innumerable  difor- 
ders.  In  winter,  indeed,  we  may  eat  more  freely 
than  in  fummer,  becaufe  the  ftomach  is  ftronger, 
for  the  reafons  I mentioned  before,  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  not  being  increafed  by  the  heat 
of  the  weather,  on  the  external  parts  of  the  body : 
but  both  in  winter  and  fummer,  we  Ihould  feed 
with  moderation : and,  if  we  value  our  health, 
make  it  a rule  to  rife  from  table  with  an  ap- 
petite. Should  we  ever  be  attempted  to  eat  too 
much,  at  one  time,  we  Ihould  eat  the  lefs  at  ano- 
ther 5 
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another ; that  is,  if  our  dinner  has  been  larger  than 
ordinary,  let  our  fupper  be  the  Id's,  or  if  poffible, 
none  at  all ; for  there  is  no  man,  however  careful 
of  his  health,  that  in  this  matter  does  not  occaft- 
onally  tranfgrefs. 

The  next  caution  to  be  mentioned,  on  this  fub- 
jeft,  are  the  hours  of  eating.  Let  not  the  com- 
mon cuftom  of  meals  invite  you  to  eat,  except 
your  appetite  concur  with  thofe  times.  A fuffi- 
cient  diftance  between  hours  of  eating  fhould  be 
ever  obferved,  left  we  charge  the  ftomach  with  a 
frelh  fupply,  before  the  former  be  pafled  away  ; 
for  if  any  half-digefted  matter  remains  to  be 
mixed  with  the  next  meal,  it  frequently  occafions 
a foul  ftomach  j befides,  the  ftomach,  when 
empty,  receives  the  food  with  delight,  and  will 
be  eager  and  ftiarp  in  digeftion  j and  each  part,  as 
it  pafies  along,  will  perform  it’s  office  readily 
and  fufficiently.  However,  as  fome  ftomachs 
will  digeft  their  contents  fooner  than  others,  and 
if  long  empty,  will  naturally  draw  up  from  the 
inteftines,  putrid  vapours,  which  will  deftroy  the 
appetite,  (for  how  often  do  we  faft,  till  we  lofe  our 
appetites  ?)  and  greatly  difturb  the  head  and  ani- 
mal fpirits  i (for  the  head,  from  the  great  quan- 
tity of  nerves  fpread  upon  the  ftomach,  readily 
fympathizes  with  it,)  on  thefe  accounts,  let  fuch 
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AS  /eel  a gnawing,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
within  them,  not  wait  till  the  ftated  hour  of 
meals,  but  eat  a little,  that  the  ftomach  may 
have  fomething  to  work  on.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  there  can  be  no  general  hour  of  eating. 
Children,  with  craving  appetites,  do,  and  may 
eat  often.  Young  perfons  in  health,  that  labour 
and  ufe  much  exercife,  may  eat  three  times  a-day, 
morning,  noon,  and  night ; but  to  fuch  as  are  in 
years,  fuch  as  are  weak,  as  do  no  work,  ufe  no 
exercife,  or  lead  a fedentary  life,  eating  twice  in 
the  day  is  fufficient ; or,  perfons  weak  and  old, 
may  eat  often,  but  then  it  fhould  be  but  little. 

If  perfons  confine  themfelves  to  two  meals  a day, 
one  had  better  be  a fupper  than  a dinner,  pro- 
vided they  fup  early  ; becaufe,  during  the  hours 
of  fleep,  the  body  is  compofed,  and  at  reft,  and 
at  this  time,  receives  it’s  greateft  nouriihment. 
But  late  fuppers  are  very  offenfive  to  the  whole 
frame,  efpecially  to  the  head  and  eyes,  from  the 
vapours  that  arife  from  a loaded  ftomach.  Our 
food  fhould  be  tolerably  well  digefted,  before  we 
lay  down  to  fleep  j and  this  is  not  well  done  un- 
der two  or  three  hours.  Our  anceftors  ufed  to 
fup  at  fix,  and  go  to  reft  at  ten.  Hence  they 
could  comply  with  that  well  known  advice.  After 
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Jupper  walk  a mile,  in  order  to  quicken  digeftion, 
and  difpofe  the  body  for  reft. 

We  fhould  not  eat  prefently  after  exercife,  nor 
when  we  are  hot,  but  forbear,  till  the  fpirits  are 
retired  and  fettled.  Neither  fhould  we  come  to 
meat,  burthened  with  care  or  bufinefs  ; for  owing 
to  the  fympathy  between  the  brain  and  ftomach, 
as  was  obferved,  by  means  of  the  nerves,  a diftur- 
bed  mind  will  impede  the  funftions  of  the  fto- 
mach. It  is  for  this  reafon,  we  eat  in  company, 
cheerfully  with  our  friends.  Mirth  and  good 
company  are  great  helps  to  a dull  ftomach,  crea- 
tors of  appetite,  and  forwarders  of  digeftion  : 
and  it  is  for  this  reafon,  that  lively  mufic  has  been 
introduced  at  feafts. 


We  fhould  take  care  alfo  to  chew  our  meat 
well ; for  the  faliva  with  which  we  thus  mix  it, 
is  a great  help  to  digeftion  3 befides,  in  breaking 
it  down  with  the  teeth,  we  fave  the  ftomach  the 
trouble  : to  eat  greedily,  therefore,  and  fwallow 
our  meat  haftily,  is  not  only  indecent,  but  hurt- 
ful. With  refped  to  drinking  at  meals,  we 
fhould  do  it  little  and  often,  efpecially,  if  our 
food  be  dry  and  folid  3 great  draughts  caufe  fluc- 
tuation, and  difturb  fermentation. 


Thus 
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Thus,  having  gone  through  the  feveral  proper- 
ties of  the  various  kinds  of  food,  and  fhewn  how 

/ 

far  they  are  wholefome  or  not,  and  how  far  they 
agree  or  difagree  with  different  conftitutions ; in 
order  to  complete  this  treatife  upon  health,  we 
will  proceed  to  confider  the  articles  of  exercife, 
reft,  fleep,  and  evacuations. 


END  OF  PART  I. 
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PROLONG  LIFE. 

PART  II. 

HA.VIN  G,  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work,  gone 
through  the  feveral  properties  of  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  food,  and  lhewn  how  far  they 
agree  or  difagree  with  different  conftitutions, 
we  proceed  now,  according  to  our  promife,  in 
order  to  complete  this  treatife  upon  health,  to 
confider  Exercife,  Reft,  Evacuations,  for 

let  us  be  ever  fo  obfervant  of  the  former,  unlefs 
we  pay  a careful  attention  to  thefe,  we  fhall  not 
be  able  to  keep  ourfelves  well.  We  Avail  treat 
of  them,  therefore  in  their  turns,  and  we  will 
begin  with, 


EXER- 
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§5 


EXERCISE. 

Now,  in  the  human  fyftem,  there  is  a cer- 
tain quantity  only  of  living  power  that  can 
be  produced  for  the  health  of  the  body ; fo, 
that  if  we  exhauft  that  power,  we  debilitate  or 
weaken  the  body.  A man,  for  example,  may 
walk,  till  he  can  walk  no  longer : it  is,  therefore, 
neceflary  to  know  how  far  Exercife  is  falutary ; 
but  let  us  firft  confider  the  great  benefits  procured 
by  it, 

Exercife  increafes  the  natural  heat  of  the  body, 
and  thus  excites  and  dilates  the  Ipirits,  making 
them  fo  far  vigorous  and  adive. 

It  empties  the  ftomach  and  promotes  the  ap- 
petite for  the  next  meal  $ for,  as  in  fedentary 
habits,  digeftion  does  not  quite  clear  the  fto- 
mach, but  leaves  part  of  the  food,  which  often 
clogs  and  difturbs  it  3 exercife  will  excite  this  to 
pafs  away,  and  the  ftomach  being  thus  difcharged 
of  thofe  relids,  the  appetite  fharpens  and  craves 
food  very  ftrongly.  This  naturally  ftrengthens 
the  powers  of  the  ftomach,  and  we  digeft  our 
next  meal  better, 

F 3 
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It  alfo  excites  an  expulfion  of  excrements,  not 
fuffering  any  fuperfluous  matter  to  lodge  in  the 
body. 

It  likewife  opens  the  pores,  and  'gives  a free 
perfpiration,  which  too  much  reft  will  iliut  up. 
Nature  has  appointed  thefe  vents,  and  fecret  ways 
of  evacuation,  to  cleanfe  the  habit  of  the  body  ; 
which  in  a little  time  would  be  clogged  and  be- 
come very  foul  and  impure,  by  an  accumulation 
of  fuperfluous  humours. 

It,  in  the  laft  place,  promotes  and  adds  greatly 
to  the  nutrition  of  the  body.  We  find,  by  expe- 
rience, that  adtive,  ftirring  people,  have  a freiher 
countenance,  a greater  flow  of  lpirits  ; nay, 
their  flelh  is  firmer,  and  their  limbs,  ftronger, 
than  what  is  generally  met  with  in  perfons  that 
lead  a fedentary,  idle,  and  fluggifh  life  j for  it  is  a 
maxim  univerfally  known  and  received,  that  a fre- 
quent exertion  of  the  original  powers,  in  any  one 
part  of  the  body,  tends  to  ftrengthen  that  part. 
For  example,  the  legs  of  a dancer  fhall  be 
ftrong  and  lufty,  when  his  arms  fhall  be  weak  and 
fmall  j and  the  arms  of  a blackfmith  or  water- 
man fhall  be  mufcular  and  powerful,  while  their 
legs  fhall  fall  away.  The  reafon  of  this  is  very 

evident ; exercife  circulates  the  blood  and  nutri- 
tive 
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tive  juices,  gives  them  a free  paffage  to  all  parts 
of  the  limbs  fo  exercifed,  and  drives  off  all  fu- 
perfluous  humours,  that,  without  it,  would  be 
deftru&ive.  But, 

Such  exercife  is  to  be  chofen,  as  luits  belt  with 
the  nature  of  each  perfon’s  body,  fome  requiring 
exercife  of  the  upper  parts  molt,  others  of  the 
lower  parts,  and  fome  equally  of  both ; but  that 
is  generally  moft  advantageous,  that  exercifes 
every  part,  as  dancing,  fencing,  riding,  tennis^ 
ringing,  &c. 

1 

Now,  whatever  be  our  exercife,  thofe  whom’ 
good  fortune  has  enabled  to  take  it  or  not,  would 
do  well  to  attend  to  the  following  obfervations. 

Exercife  fhould  be  daily  in  the  morning ; al- 
ways with  an  empty  flomach ; and,  if  poffible, 
after  excremental  evacuation  ; for  the  heat  of  the 
body,  opening  the  veffels,-  may  otherwife  draw 
foul  humours  into  the  blood  and  occafion  very 
dangerous  obftru&ions.  For  this  reafon  it  is  not 
fo  well  to  take  any  extraordinary  exercife  upon  a 
full  ftomach,  or  till  the  inteftines  are  clear.* 

* Though  any  great  exercife  after  meals  is  injurious,  to 
walk  gently  is  exceedingly  wholefomc ; for,  by  this  means. 
Our  food  will  defcend  to  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach,  the 
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Exercife  fttould  be  varied  according  to  your 
conftitution  and  the  feafon  of  the  year.  Young, 
ftrong,  robuft  perfons,  in  cold  weather,  admit  of 
greater  exercife ; old,  weak  and  thin  perfons,  in 
hot  weather,  of  lefs ; for  the  fatter  and  grofler 
the  body  is,  fo  much  the  more  is  the  natural  heat 
diminilhed,  and  exercife  more  neceflary  to  dif- 
folve  the  fuperfluous  moifture  of  the  body,  which 
occafions  groffnefs,  and  to  increafe  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  Circulation  being  naturally  brifker 
in  the  fumn'ier,  exercife  is  lefs  needful,  but  more 
fo  in  the  winter,  as  the  moifture  of  the  feafon 
will  fometimes  occafion  obftrudtions  in  the  lungs 
and  bread:,  which  ftrong  and  laborious  motion 
will  often  remove. 

Exercife  opening  the  pores,  we  fhould  be 
careful  not  to  ufe  it  in  a damp  air,  left  we  take 
in  fome  of  it’s  noxious  qualities,  that  may  do  us 

natural  heat  of  the  body  will  be  increafed,  and  digeftion  will 
go  on  the  better.  Where  perfons  can  retire  after  meals  into 
the  fweet  air,  and  fuch  delightful  places  as  exhilcrate  the  fpi- 
rits,  ’tis  right  to  do  fo.  If  the  Hate  of  the  body  be  fnch,  as 
that  we  cannot  walk  after  meals,  it  will  be  right  to  Hand  up, 
at  lead,  according  to  the  old  verfe, 

«•  Pojl  pnjlum  Jlabis,  pajfu  mollive  rneabis .” 

That  is.  Hand  up  after  meals,  or  walk  gently. 

harm  j 
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harm ; neither  fhould  we  expofe  the  body,  after 
it,  left  we  catch  cold  but  thefe  things  are  fo 
well  known,  that  they  need  not  be  further 
explained. 

Another  necefiary  caution  to  be  obferved,  is, 
that  exercife  be  not  too  violent,  nor  continued 
longer  than  it  is  a pleafure  but  that  we  defift 
before  we  be  weary,  or  fweat  too  much. 

Thofe,  who  from  age  or  infirmities  are  unable 

to  take  exercife,  fhould  rub  their  bodies,  mornin® 
. 3 c> 

and  evening,  with  flannel  or  coarfe  linen  gloves. 
All  parts  may  be  rubbed,  except  the  ftomach 
and  belly;  rubbing  thefe  will  difturb  digeftion 
and  ofFend  the  head.  We  may  apply  a warm 
doth  to  them  in  the  room  of  it.  The  loins  of  the 
back  likewife  fhould  not  be  rubbed,  unlefs  we 
feel  them  cold,  and  then  but  gently,  left  they 
fhould  be  over-heated  and  obftru&ions  in  the  uri- 
nary paffages  fhould  enfue.  In  this  operation  we 
fhould  begin  foftly  and  eafily,  increafing  the  mo- 
tion and  weight  of  our  hand,  as  the  tendernefs 
of  the  fkin  will  permit,  till  the  flefh,  as  it  were, 
fwell  and  be  fomewhat  ruddy,  and  then  defift] 
for  too  much  rubbing  will  bring  on  an  inflamma- 
tion. Was  every  perfon,  well  or  ill,  to  rub  them- 
felves  in  this  manner,  once  or  twice  a day,  for  a 

little 
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little  while,  they  would  never  omit  it ; for  they 
would  find  themfelves  glow  with  a natural  warmth, 
their  limbs  would  be  active  and  theirjoints  fupple. 
It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  children  are  rubbed, 
who  can  take  no  exercife ; and  experience  teaches 
ns,  that  the  currying  and  rubbing  a horfe,  not- 
withftanding  his  exercife,  is  a great  addition  to 
his  health.  In  cold  and  moift  feafons  the  head 
alfo  fhould  be  rubbed  with  a coarfe  linen  cloth, 
warmed. 

Thus  having  fet  out  the  times  for  exercife  and 
motion,  let  us  proceed  to  confider 

REST. 

Reft  is  as  neceflary  to  preferve  health,  and  con- 
tinue us  in  ftrength  and  vigour,  as  exercife.  When 
the  body  is  fatigued,  reft  is  refrefhing,  and  renews 
it’s  ftrength  ; but  when  fatigued  with  reft  it  thirds 
again  for  motion  and  agreeable  exercife.  Reft  is  a 
burden,  if  forced  upon  nature  longer  than  it  re- 
quires. Interdum  quies , inquieta  ejl , fays  Seneca, 
even  reft  fometimes  is  irkfome.  For  if  exercife  is 
neceflary  for  the  prefervation  of  health,  too  much 
inactivity  muft  be  prejudicial.  Ignavia  corpus 
hebetat , labor  firmat.  Sluggifhnefs  makes  the  mind 
and  body  dull  and  heavy,  whereas  frequent  mo- 
tion ftrengthens  and  invigorates  them. 


The 
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The  life  of  man,  converfant  in  change,  fpends 
it’s  whole  courfe  in  fleep  and  watching  j the  one 
appointed  for  reft  and  eafe,  the  other  for  adion 
and  labour.  If  he  was  conftant  in  the  firft,  his 
life  would  be  only  the  fhadow  of  death ; if  in 
the  laft,  he  would  foon  be  exhaufted.  Nature 
therefore  hath  wifely  contrived,  that  man  fhould 
not  long  continue  in  either,  but  wear  out  his  life 
between  the  two. 

Sleep  is  a placid  ftate  of  body  and  mind,  giv- 
ing refrefhment  and  eafe  to  both ; for  as  an  ex- 
ertion of  the  faculties  either  of  mind  or  body 
exhaufts  our  powers,  reft  will  reftore  thofe 
powers.  The  powers  of  the  mind  are  like  a 
fmall  current,  which  is  fufficient  to  keep  up  a 
continual  motion.  If  we  want  to  give  this  wa- 
ter greater  power,  we  dam  it  up,  and  when  the 
water  is  run  from  the  dam,  if  we  wifh  to  produce 
a frefti  power,  equal  to  the  firft,  we  fhut  the 
fluices,  and  colled:  the  water  again : fo  it  is  with 
the  mind,  in  fleep.  In  perfed:  fleep,  both  the  body 
and  mind  are  at  reft,  excepting  in  thofe  particu- 
lars, where  an  exertion  is  neceffary  to  life  j and 
in  fleep,  it  is  that  the  body  receives  a greater 
degree  of  nutrition ; it  is  then  digeftion  takes 
place  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  recruits 

thofe 
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thofe  fpirits  that  were  exhaufted  in  the  courfe  of 
the  preceding  day. 

Now  that  deep  may  prove  advantageous,  an- 
* fwering  the  intentions  and  defigns  of  nature  let 
us  confider  four  things  concerning  it.  The  time 
when  it  fhould  be  taken  the  neceflary  limits,  or 
Quantity  of  fleep  required ; the  falubrity  of  the 
place,  and  the  podtion  of  the  body. 

i 

The  time  mod  proper  for  deep,  is,  according 
to  the  appointment  of  nature,  the  night,  when 
creation,  in  general,  takes  it’s  reft.  At  the 
fhutting  up  of  the  day,  when  the  fun  gets  below 
the  horizon  ; the  fpirits  are  not  fo  adive  and 
lively,  but  incline  to  a ceftation.  *Tis  then  they 
return  to  the  centre  of  the  body  and  apply 
themfelves  to  what  is  called  concodion;  that  is, 
they  return  to  perform  their  vital  operations,  to 
nouridi  and  refrefh  the  fyftem.  For  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  they  are  dilated  and  extended 
to  the  external  or  circumferent  parts.  Hence,  we 
find,  that,  towards  midnight,  unlefs  we  are  in 
exercife,  put  on  another  garment,  or  increafe  the 
heat  of  the  room,  we  always  find  ourfelves  chilly. 
In  the  morning  again,  at  the  rifing  of  the 
fun,  our  fpirits  are  naturally  frelh,  brilk  and 
adive.  If  we,  therefore,  pervert  the  order  of 

nature 
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nature,  turn  day  into  night,  by  keeping  late 
hours,  and  laying  in  bed,  all  the  morning,  we  do 
that  which  is  greatly  deftrudtive  to  our  conftitu- 
tion.  For  as  fleep  naturally  draws  the  animal 
heat  inwards,  and  the  heat  of  the  fun  counteracts 
this  power,  by  drawing  it  outwards  j fleeping 
in  the  day  is  a refilling  of  nature,  which  mull  be 
prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  body.  Sleeping 
in  the  day,  therefore,  is  a bad  cuftom,  particu- 
larly for  fat,  corpulent  people  ; but,  if  the  fpi- 
rits  be  fatigued  with  care  or  bufmefs,  or  by  rea* 
fon  of  old  age,  weaknefs  of  nature,  extreme  hot 

weather,  labour,  or  the  like  5 then,  moderate 

/ 

day- fleep  is  a good  refrelhment,  but  take  it 
rather  fitting  than  lying  down,  becaufe  the 
head  will  be  lefs  offended  with  the  rifing  va- 
pours. Neither  Ihould  it  be  taken  immediate- 
ly after  dinner,  but  an  hour  or  half  an  hour 
after,  at  leaft  j and  between  dinner  and  our  nap 
it  would  be  prudent  to  walk  a little.  Thus, 
will  our  food  defcend  better  into  the  ftomach,  and 
be  lefs  liable  to  affedt  the  head.  Neither  fhould 
this  afternoon’s  nap  be  longer  than  half  an  hour, 
or  an  hour  at  moft ; left  the  animal  heat  fhould  be 
fo  collected  from  the  outward  parts,  as  to  caufe  a 
heavinefs  in  the  head  : neither  fhould  it  be  taken 
in  a hot  place,  but  in  a cool  one  rather,  efpecially 
in  fummer-time,  as  fhall  hereafter  be  fhewn. 

Sitting 
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Sitting  up  late  is  one  of  the  greatefl  deftrdyers 
of  the  conftitution ; it  tires  and  waftes  the  animal 
fpirits,  by  keeping  them  too  long  upon  duty ; 
weakens  nature,  haftens  on  the  effe6ts  of  old  age, 
changes  a frefh,  florid  countenance  into  a fallow 
one  ; heats  and  dries  the  body,  breeds  rheums 
and  bad  humours,  and  is  particularly  injurious  to 
thin  people. 

By  going  early  to  fleep  and  early  from  it,  we 
rife  refrelhed,  lively  and  adtive.  Sleeping  late 
in  the  morning,  keeps  that  excrementitious 
matter  in  the  inteftines  which  ought  to  be  eva- 
cuated and  thus  occafions  obftrudtions  and  noi- 
fome  vapours,  which  greatly  offend  the  head, 
dull  the  fenfes,  and  are  very  pernicious  to  the 
whole  body.  If  our  neceflities  indeed  oblige  us  to 
fit  up  late,  our  fupper  fhould  be  little,  and  we 
may  make  amends  for  it  by  laying  an  hour  or  two 
longer  in  the  morning  j but  let  what  will  happen, 
we  fhould  always  be  up  by  nine  o’clock. 

In  order  that  fleep  may  be  peaceable  and  re- 
frefhing,  we  fhould  be  careful  to  go  to  bed  with 
a -free  and  quiet  mind,  and  banifli  the  thoughts 
of  all  manner  of  care  and  bufinefs.  How  often 
has  a train  of  thinking  difturbed  a man’s  reft,  and 
kept  him  awake  the  whole  night ! The  body 

and 
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and  the  , mind  is  recruited  in  proportion  to  the 
foundnels  alfo  of  deep.  The  more  we  dream, 
the  lefs  are  we  refredied.  Although  reft  is  not 
complete  at  the  beginning,  it  has  a tendency  to 
become  lb,  during  this  ftate  of  the  body  3 that  is, 
to  a quiet  mind,  deep  becomes  founder  and 
founder.  When  a man  firft  falls  a-deep,  he  dreams, 
tofifcs  and  tumbles  about 3 gradually  he  becomes 
more  quiet,  and  were  we  to  awake  him,  he  would 
not  recoiled!  that  he  had  been  dreaming  at  all,  or 
he  would  tell  us,  he  dreamed,  but  in  a fmall  de- 
gree. During  deep  the  original  power  appears 
to  be  fo  much  accumulated,  as  to  give  a difpo- 
fition  to  adtion,  both  to  the  mind  and  body,  from 
the  dighteft  caufe 3 deep  then  leaves  us,  and  we 
awake  : that  is,  when  the  powers  are  recruited, 
the  organs  begin  to  be  aftedted,  and  the  man 
dreams  afrefh  3 at  laft,  outward  objedts  fenfibly 
affedt  him  and  he  awakes.  ’Tis  then  the  mind  is 
fitted;  for  adtion  3 the  judgment  is  then  ftronger, 
the  imagination  more  lively,  and  as  the  evening 
conies  on,  thefe  powers  are  gradually  diminifhed, 
and  require  frelh  deep  to  recruit  them. 

The  next  thing  that  falls  under  our  confidera- 
tion,  is  the  quantity  of  deep  we  take.  This  has 
been  in  fome  meafure  noticed  ; but  it  may  not  be 
unneceflary  to  be  a little  more  particular.  It 

cannot 
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cannot  indeed  be  determined  how  long  we  may 
fleep ; as  in  all  other  things,  a mediocrity  is  beft. 
Our  fleep  fhould  be  proportioned  to  our  health, 
our  age,  our  complexion,  and  the  emptinefs  or  ful- 
nefs  of  the  ftomach. 

As  the  nutrition  of  the  body  is  particularly 
affifted  by  fleep,  we  fhould  fleep,  in  general,  till 
the  food  we  take  has  performed  it’s  office  j 
that  is,  till  what  phyficians  call  conco&ion  is 
completed.  This  may  be  difcerned  on  our 
awaking  by  the  fenfible  lightnefs  of  the  body* 
efpecially  the  head ; the  emptinefs  of  the  fta- 
mach,  and  a certain  defire  of  evacuation,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  unnaturally  occafioned.  Heavi- 
nefs  of  the  head  and  eyes,  or  a tafle  of  our 
laffc  meal,  fignifys  that  we  have  not  flept  a fuf- 
ficient  length  of  time.  In  fhort,  fix,  feven  or 
eight  hours  is  long  enough  for  young  perfons  in 
health,  but  fuch  as  are  fickly  and  weak  require 
longer  reft,  nine,  ten  or  eleven  hours.  Children 
and  old  men  require  more  fleep,  in  general, 
than  young  or  middle-aged  perfons ; children, 
that  their  growth  may  the  better  be  promoted, 
and  old  men,  becaufe  it  leffens  the  drynefs  of 
their  conftitution.  The  fame  reafon  holds  good 
with  lean  people,  to  whom  more  fleep  is  necef- 
fary  than  to  fuch  as  are  fat ; for  fleep  moiftens 

and 
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and  refrefhes  the  whole  fyftem.  In  a word,  as  im- 
moderate deep,  or  deep  taken  at  improper  times 
weakens  the  natural  heat,  loads  the  head  with 
vapours,  detains  the  excrements  longer  than  is 
wholefome,  makes  men  duggifh  and  heavy- 
headed,  deftroys  the  memory,  and  fubjedts  them 
to  the  palfy,  lethargy,  &c.  fo  too  little  deep 
dries  up  the  conftitution,  dims  the  dght,  waftes 
the  fpirits,  and  deftroys  all  the  powers  and  facul- 
ties [both  of  mind  and  body.  It  muft  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  we  fhould  not  go  to  bed  upon  a full 
ftomach ; that  is,  not  go  to  reft  too  foon  after 
fupper  j but  continue  up  an  hour  or  two,  till 
our  food  be  half  digefted  ; if  we  are  obliged  to 
fup  late,  we  Ihould  eat  the  lefs : for,  on  account 
of  the  natural  heat  of  the  body  retiring  inwards 
during  the  time  of  deep,  a full  ftomach  will  oc- 
cafion  a fuperfluity  of  vapours,  and  greatly  offend 
the  head.  Befides,  great  fuppers  are  very  apt 
to  occafion  heart-burn,  which  will  of  courfe  de- 
prive us  of  our  reft. 

A matter  occurs  here ; whether  it  be  beneficial 
or  not  to  have  our  bed  warmed  ? Perfons  in  years, 
fuch  as  are  weak,  and  thofe  who  lead  a tender  and 
delicate  courfe  of  life,  do  right  to  warm  their 
beds,  in  cold  and  moift  feafons  of  the  year  ; and 
that  for  two  reafonsi  that  the  body,  on  putting 
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off  our  cloaths,  may  not  be  fuddenly  affeCted 
with  the  external  cold  ; and,  as  the  inward  heat 
of  the  body  is  much  aflifted  by  the  warmth  of 
the  bed,  concoCtion  will  be  forwarded  and  the 
fuperfluous  moifture  of  the  body  be  the  better 
confumed.  But  this  cuftom  is  unwholefome  to 
thofe  perfons  who  are  healthful  and  ftrong,  be- 
caufe  it  will  very  much  weaken  them. 

When  we  arife  in  the  morning  we  fhould  find 
it  amply  compenfate  for  our  trouble,  were  we 
gently  to  rub  our  breafts  and  fides  downward  with 
our  hands,  and  the  reft  of  our  body  more  ftrongly 
with  flannel  or  a hot  linen  cloth,  particularly  our 
joints.  Doing  this  will  quicken  the  blood, 
ftrengthen  the  parts,  and  excite  the  natural  heat. 
When  rifen,  we  fhould  ftretch  ourfelves  out,  that 
the  animal  fpirits  may  be  dilated  to  the  exterior 
parts  of  the  body,  walk  a little  up  and  down, 
that  the  remaining  contents  of  the  ftomach  may 
more  fpeedily  defcend  ; this  done,  we  fhould  pro- 
ceed to  cleanfe  our  nofe,  by  blowing  it  j to  clear 
our  breaft,  by  expectoration,  and  to  make  every 
other  neceflary  evacuation.  We  fhould  wafh  and 
plunge  our  eyes  in  cold  water,  for  this  not 
only  clears  away  the  filth,  but  ftrengthens  and 
preferves  the  fight.  The  mouth  fhould  be  well 

cleanfed  with  the  fame,  and  the  teeth  rubbed 

with 
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with  a dry  coarfe  cloth,  after  firft  fconring  them 
with  a fage  leaf,  dipped  in  vinegar.  This  will 
purify  the  breath,  and  preferve  the  teeth  from 
foulnefs'  and  decay : and  lad  of  all,  the  head 
fhould  be  combed,  that  the  pores  may  be  opened 
to  expel  fuch  vapours,  as  were  not  confumed  by 
deep. 

The  next  thing  to  be  mentioned  is  the  falu- 
brity  of  the  place  we  deep  in.  A high  room, 
dry,  fweet,  and  well-aired,  free  from  fmoke,  and 
remote  from  noife,  is  the  mod;  wholefome : nei- 
ther diould  our  chamber  be  hot,  for  the  fpirits 
and  natural  heat  of  the  body,  which  is  drawn  in- 
wardly by  deep,  as  before-mentioned,  will  be 
countera&ed  by  an  extraordinary  heat  in  the 
room ; but  it  fhould  be  moderately  warm,  and 
free  from  damps,  either  natural  or  artificial,  arif- 
ing  from  new  plaiftered  walls,  wafhing  the  floor 
or  otherwife.  It  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  men- 
tion the  danger  of  deeping  in  the  open  air  or  on 
the  ground,  as  many  in  the  fummer  feafon  do. 
Thofe  whofe  flations  in  life  oblige  them  to  it, 
as  foldiers,  though  for  the  prefent  they  efcape 
the  mifchief,  are  frequently  afterwards  made  fen- 
fible  of  the  injury,  by  aches,  ftiffnefs  or  weaknefs 

of  limbs,  and  many  other  infirmities  that  pro- 
ceed from  it. 
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Our  beds  may  be  foft,  but  fhould  not  fink  in, 
as  that  will  fuck  from  the  body,  exhauft  and  im- 
pair our  ftrength.  A mattrafs  upon  a feather-bed 
is  both  eafy  and  wholefome.  As  bedding  receives 
the  vapours,  and  fweaty  moifture  of  the  body,  we 
fhould  be  careful  that  it  is  always  clean,  fweet, 
and  well-aired ; for,  if  it  is  not  purified  by  air  or 
fire,  it  will  contradt  an  ill  fcent  and  become  un- 
wholefome.  If  every  one  ought  to  be  thus  care- 
ful of  the  beds  they  conftantly  lie  in  themfelves, 
we  may  fee  how  necefifary  it  is  that  travellers 
fhould  be  cautious  how  and  where  they  fleep.  No 
bed-chamber  fhould  be  wafhed  in  cold,  wet,  or 
foggy  weather  ; fweeping  and  brufhing  is  fuffici- 
cient  to  keep  it  decent,  and  airing  it  in  clear, 
dry  days,  by  opening  the  windows,  will  prevent 
it’s  becoming  offenfive. 

As  to  the  nature  of  our  covering  at  night,  it 
fhould  be  according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year. 
The  head  fhould  be  covered  fufiiciently  to  pre- 
vent it’s  taking  cold ; but  not  too  warm,  left  it 
weaken  it  and  haften  grey  hairs ; for,  if  the  va- 
pours iffuing  from  the  brain  are  impeded  in  their 
paffage,  it  will  caufe  the  hair  to  turn  grey,  much 
fooner  than  it  otherwife  would. 

With  refpett  to  our  manner  of  lying;  we 

may 
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may,  in  a great  meafure,  confult  our  own  eafe. 
The  head  fhould  be  higher  than  any  other  part 
of  the  body ; the  bed  from  head  to  feet,  fhould 
be  fmooth  and  even,  without  any  fall  below  the 
pillow,  or  hollow  under  the  fhoulders.  Sleeping 
generally  on  the  back  is  unwholefome,  as  the  hu- 
mours of  the  head  naturally  fall  by  this  means 
into  the  hinder  part  of  the  brain  and  may  difor- 
der  it,  and  the  loins  are  thus  more  heated  than 
they  would  otherwife  be,  and  of  courfe  the  urinary 
paflages  more  fubjedl  to  obftrudtions.  Perfons 
afflidled  with  the  ftone  fhould  by  no  means  fleep 
on  their  backs.  Sleeping  with  the  back  up- 
wards may  be  occafionally  good  for  fuch  perfons 
as  are  troubled  with  wind  and  have  a weak  di- 
geftion,  the  bowels  being  thus  kept  fo  much  the 
warmer  ■,  but,  to  thofe  who  have  weak  eyes  it  is 
pernicious,  as  a defluxion  of  humours  may  thus 
fall  into  them.  The  mold  wholefome  method  of 
fleeping,  is  on  the  fide,  firfl:  on  the  left  fide,  efpe- 
cially  to  thofe  who  go  to  bed  before  they  have 
digefted  their  fupper,  as  the  food  will  in  this  cafe 
better  defcend  to  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach  ; and 
then  on  the  right,  that  the  motion  of  the  heart 
may  be  freed:  from  prefiure.  But  the  principal 
thing  to  render  deep  comfortable,  is,  as  was 
hinted  before,  to  compofe  the  mind.  If  we  lie 
down  with  roving,  troubled  thoughts,  they  will 
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commonly  call  us  up,  before  it  is  fit  to  rife,  and 
our  fleep  will  not  be  placid  or  refrefhing.  When 
we  lay  by  our  cloaths,  therefore,  let  us  lay 
afide  our  bufinefs,  care  and  thoughts,  and  let  not 
a wandering  fancy  break  our  reft. 

It  has  been  often  doubted,  whether  it  be  good 
to  Deep  with  the  mouth  a little  open.  Some 
there  are  that  altogether  deny  its  but  to  deep 
with  the  mouth  open  is  certainly  beneficial,  and 
that,  for  thefe  three  reafons : becaufe  the  breath 
pafles  more  freely  and  the  fuliginous  fumes  are 
better  fent  forth  than  difcufied.  Hence  it  is,  that 
fuch  as  deep  with  the  mouth  open,  have  a fweet 
breath,  whereas  thofe  that  deep  with  it  lhut,  have 
generally  an  offenfive  breath  and  foul  teeth.  The 
fecond  is,  becaufe  fome  bad  moifture  may  in  deep 
pafs  forth  at  the  mouth,  which  if  (hut,  would  fall 
upon  the  lungs  and  be  prejudicial.  The  third  rea- 
fon  is,  becaufe  owing  to  the  defcent  of  rheums 
from  the  head,  the  free  paffage  of  the  breath 
through  the  nofe  may  be  impeded,  and  fnorings, 
and  offenfive  routings  enfue,  that  may  difturb  us 
of  our  reft,  and  awaken  us. 

But,  becaufe  the  tongue,  palate  and  gums  of 
fuch  as  deep  with  their  mouth  open,  are  com- 
monly afterwards  very  dry  and  covered  with  di- 

my 
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my  matter,  though  in  fa£t,  thofe  who  fleep  with 
their  mouth  fhut  are  moft  fubjedt  to  it,  all  perfons 
in  the  morning,  fhould  wafh  their  mouths  and 
teeth  well,  'and  gargle  their  throats,  and  then 
every  inconvenience  is  removed. 

The  only  thing  further  to  be  enquired  into, 
upon  this  fubjedb,  is  whether  fweating  at  night  be 
deitrudtive  to  the  conftitution  or  not.  Great  fweats 
are  undoubtedly  weakening,  but  light  fweats  are 
a great  benefit,  for  grofs  humours  are  thereby  dif- 
folved,  wind  is  difcuffed,  the  blood  is  purified, 
the  fpirits  are  refrefhed,  the  cramp,  palfy,  gout, 
fwelling  of  the  joints  and  other  parts,  achs, 
numbnefs  and  heavinefs  of  the  limbs  are  prevent- 
ed, and  confequently  the  whole  body  better  pre- 
ferved,  lively,  and  in  health.  But,  this  caution 
mull  be  obferved,  that  the  body  be  not  fuddenly 
after  it  expoled  to  the  cold  air.  We  will  proceed 
now  to 

EXCRETIONS  or  EVACUATIONS. 

All  that  the  ftomach  receives  is  not  fit  to  be 
retained;  our  food  though  ftudioufly  chofen 
and  temperately  ufed,  is  not  all  converted  into 
the  fubftance  of  the  body ; but  fome  part  of  it  is, 
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to  be  feparated  and  fent  forth ; the  reft  is  to  fup- 
ply  and  nourifh.  This  regular  courfe  being  con- 
tinued, the  body  thrives  and  is  in  good  order ; but 
if  that  which  fhould  be  evacuated,  be  retained* 
or  that  which  ought  to  be  retained,  be  injurioufly 
paffed  off,  the  regular  ceconomy  is  fubverted 
and  the  conftitution  fuffers  and  decays. 

The  general  excretions  of  the  body  are  the 
ftool  or  faces  and  the  urine,  and  for  eafe  and 
health  they  ought  to  be  daily  evacuated.  If  our 
habit  be  naturally  lax,  it  is  a happinefs,  provided 
that  laxity  be  not  immoderate  ; for  fuch  perfons 
as  are  continually  coftive,  and  have  feldom  the 
benefit  of  nature,  in  the  refpe<5t  we  are  now  talk- 
ing of,  are  liable  to  many  diforders.  Th t faces 
retained  longer  than  they  ought,  too  often  affedt 
the  head,  dim  the  fight,  occafion  heavinefs,  dul- 
nefs,  and  a degree  of  fever.  ’Tis  neceffary  there- 
fore they  fhould  be  daily  evacuated.  If  this  cannot 
, naturally  be  obtained,  the  occafional  taking  of  a 
little  lenitive  eledtuary  will  be  very  neceffary. 

Seminal  evacuations  ought  alfo  to  be  mode- 
rate. The  fperm  is  a fubftance  full  of  fpirit,  and 
if  wilfully  wafted,  will  hurt  the  conftitution  more 
than  the  lofs  of  forty  times  the  quantity  of  blood. 
Immoderate  venery  is  known  to  impair  the 

ftrength 
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ftrength  hurt  the  fight,  confume  the  fpirits,  and 
haflen  old  age  and  death. 

Cibo  vel  pot  us  repletis , Juperftue  evacuatis}  five 
exercitatis,  coitus  inter dicitur. 

T mpus  optimum  eft  mane  & poft  dormias. 

Hyeme  & vere  frequentius  permit titur  ; aft  ale 
parcius. 

Juvenes,  Janguinei  & pituitofi  lib er alius , parcius 
melancholia  ; parciftime  biliofi^fenes  ema'ciati. 

Although  it  has  been  an  old  faying,  as  foolifh 
as  common,  bbhii  medice  vivit , mifere  vivit  he 
that  lives  by  rule,  lives  miferably;  yet  expe- 
rience teaches  us  the  contrary,  and  grounded 
upon  pure  reafon  and  the  contents  of  thefe  pages  : 
that  he  who  pays  no  regard  to  the  injunctions  of 
nature,  both  fhortens  his  life  and  deftroys  the 
comforts  ^of  it.  In  fhort,  would  you  fee  with- 
out fpedtacles,  go  without  crutches,  or  the  help 
of  a ftick  ; would  you  lie  eafy  in  your  bed,  not 
telling  the  clock  or  wifhing  for  day  ; would  you 
eat  with  an  appetite,  and  be  young  in  ftrength 
when  you  are  old  in  years  : in  fact,  would  you 
enjoy  yourfelf,  and  every  thing  about  you,  and 
lengthen  your  life  to  the  lateft  period;  exercife 

your  reafon  and  attend  to  the  advice  here  given 
for  G 
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Qui  medic e vivit , fine  medicis  diu  vivet . 

He  that  lives  by  rule  and  wholefome  precepts* 
is  a phyfician  to  himfelf,  and  needs  not  the  help 
of  others. 


Whence  it  is  that  Jome  who  are  very  hungry  and 
have  good  appetites,  eat  little » while  others,  hav- 
ing little  appetites,  each  much  ? 

THIS  proceeds  from  the  difference  of  fto- 
machs.  A man,  with  a fmall  ftomach, 
that  will  hold  but  little,  will  be  fatisfied  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  food  ; whereas  one,  with  a large 
ftomach,  though  he  feems  not  hungry,  yet  when 
he  comes  to  his  meal,  will  eat  plentifully. 

A ftomach  naturally  cold,  will  crave  more  than 
it  can  digeft.  On  the  contrary,  a hot  ftomach  has 
but  little  appetite,  for  heat  deftroys  it.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  a perfon,  with  a large  capacious 
ftomach,  naturally  cold,  will  devour  an  immode- 
rate quantity  of  food : while  one,  with  a fmall 
ftomach,  naturally  hot,  will  at  his  meals  eat  little 
or  nothing. 


Whence 
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Whence  it  is,  that  the  accufiomed  hour  of  eating  be- 
ing faffed,  we  often  lofe  our  appetite. 

BECAUSE  the  ftomach  being  empty  and  hun- 
gry, draws  up  from  the  inteftines  putrid 
Vapours,  which  deftroy  the  appetite.  And  as 
thefe  vapours  not  only  annoy  the  ftomach,  but 
the  head  and  fpirits,  fuch  as  are  defirous  of  health, 
Ihould  at  their  ufual  hours  of  meals,  if  they  find 
a craving  for  food,  always  indulge  it  by  eating  a 


Cautions  to  be  obferved  in  the  ufe  of  Drinking. 

HE  neceffity  and  ufe  of  drink  is  to  preferve 


natural  moifture,  and  to  make  good  a mix- 
ture and  diftribution  of  meat,  that  it  may  digeft 
the  better.  For  thefe  reafons  it  lhould  be  mode- 
rately taken  at  meals.  Sundry  little  draughts 
are  more  wholefome  than  two  or  three  large  ones. 
Large  draughts  at  meals  make  the  food  fluctuate 
in  the  ftomach.  This  with  it’s  weakening  and 
relaxing  the  coats  of  the  ftomach,  deftroys  di- 
geftion.  Great  draughts  alfo  Icfifen  the  natural 
heat  of  the  ftomach,  drive  the  food  down  too 
haftily,  and  corrupt  the  whole  body  with  too 
great  moifture  and  crudity. 


little. 
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It  will  not  be  improper  to  mention  here,  that 
fuch  perfons  as  accuftom  themfelves  to  taking 
foup  the  firfb  thing  at  a meal,  would  do  well  to 
take  it  as  hot  as  they  can,  as  the  heat  will  be 
very  comfortable  to  the  ftomach.  Taken  luke- 
warm it  would  foon  prove  naufeous,  though 
never  fo  good.  The  drinking  cold  beer  after  hot 
foup  or  broth  is  an  abfurd  and  hurtful  cuftom, 
for  it  counteradts  the  heat  of  the  foup,  deftroys 
the  tone  of  the  ftomach,  and  does  mifchief. 

Drinking  after  meals,  unlefs  we  are  dry,  is  a 
pernicious  cuftom,  efpecially  if  we  drink  during 
digeftion  is  taking  place ; as  it  deftroys  the  na- 
tural heat  that  is  working  in  the  ftomach.  But 
after  the  food  is  paffed  off  from  the  ftomach, 
that  is,  three  or  four  hours  after  the  meal,  a few 
glaffes  of  wine,  to  a perfon  in  years,  or  of  a cold 
conftitution  is  beneficial : as  it  will  cleanfe  the 
ftomach  of  the  relicks  of  the  food,  and  create  a 
readier  diftribution  of  the  nutritive  part  of  it,  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  body. 
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the  utility  of  taking  Thyfic  in  the  Spring. 


HE  winter  by  it’s  moifture  naturally  fills  the 


body  with  crude  and  excrementitious  hu- 
mours, and  by  it’s  coldnefs  thickens  and  ftagnates 
the  fame  ; and  the  approaching  fpring  working 
on  thofe  humours,  rarifying  and  difiolving  them 
they  are  apt  to  fluctuate  and  putrify  in  the  body, 
which,  unlefs  by  the  force  of  nature,  or  the  af- 
fiance of  medicine,  are  often  the  caufe  of  fick- 
nefs. 

/ \ 

Befides  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather  in  fpring, 
it’s  hidden  alteration  from  hot  to  cold,  and  from 
dry  to  moifi:,  will  frequently  produce  feverifh 
diforders,  according  to  the  dilpofition  of  the 
matter  congealed  as  it  were  in  the  body  during  the 
preceding  winter.  Hence  it  happens,  that  people 
die  more  frequently  in  the  fpring  than  in  any  other 
feafon  of  the  year.. 

Such  perfons,  therefore,  as  are  defirous  to 
prevent  thefe  ill-effedts,  fhould  take  a dofe  or  two 
of  purging  phyfick  ; efpecially  thofe  who  lead 
a fedentary  life  : and  the  beginning  of  the  fpring 

is  generally  the  belt  time  for  this  falutary  pre- 
caution. 
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It  is  not  neceffary  in  general  to  take  phyfic,  by 
way  of  prevention,  in  the  fall  or  autumn  of  the 
year. 


Whether  the  lofing  of  blood  in  the  Jpring , be  neceffary 
for  the  prefervation  of  health  ? 

FO  R fuch  as  are  of  a fanguine  conftitution, 
phlethoric  and  full  of  blood,  it  is  beneficial, 
to  prevent  fuch  dangers  as  a too  great  fullnefs  of 
blood  may  occafion  ; but  it  is  far  better  to  leffen 
their  blood  by  a fparing  and  cooling  diet,  than 
by  opening  a vein.  For  blood  being  the  very 
effence  of  our  life,  diminiftiing  it’s  quantity  fre- 
quently, weakens  the  fpirits  and  the  conftitution, 
and  haftens  death. 

■'  " — - r 

Whether  the  occafional  ufe  of  cordials  be  prejudicial 
to  the  conftitution  ? 

WHEN  ufed  medicinally,  in  cafe  of  neceflity? 

as  when  the  ftomach  is  weak,  or  lapfed 
by  cold,  a cordial  may  comfort  and  refrefh  it.  But 
the  immoderate,  daily,  or  unfeafonable  ufe  of 
ftrong  liquors  muft  be  pernicious.  Although 
they  may  pleafe  the  palate,  and  fometimes  not 

offend, 
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offend,  but  warm  and  refrefli  the  ftomach ; yet, 
in  length  of  time,  from  daily  ufe,  and  perhaps 
in  an  improper  feafon,  they  muft  deftroy  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  burn  up  the  blood,  and 
produce  very  dangerous  fymptoms. 


Some  objervations  u-pon  Drunkennefs , 

IT  is  a maxim  eftablifhed  upon  good  reafon, 
that  every  thing  exceeding  it's  juft  boundsy  is 
hurtful  to  nature.  The  beft  of  things  are  not  ex- 
cepted in  this  general  rule.  Even  Lthe  neceffary 
Supports  of  life,  if  not  qualified  and  made  whole- 
fome  by  this  corrective,  may  prove  the  procurers 
of  death. 

Drink,  when  carried  to  excefs,  is  no  longer  a 
refrefhment,  to  moiften  or  water  the  thirfty  bo- 
dy ; nor  a prefervative ; but  becomes  an  inunda- 
tion, to  drown  and  fuffocate  the  vital  powers,  and 
is  the  caufe  of  ficknefs.  It  puts  a man  out  of  a 
Rate  of  health,  and  diforders  him  fo  much,  that 
we  may  confider  him  as  going  to  die. 

It  has  been  faid  by  fome  ancient  phyficians, 
that  to  be  drunk,  once  a month,  is  good  phyfic 
and  wholefome;  as  by  overcharging  the  ftomach 
it  provokes  vomiting,  and  fo  carries  off  what  may 
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be  there  lodged,  that  would  otherwife  breed  dif- 
eafe  j but  this  is  a poor  plea  for  drunkennefs ; 
that  for  the  gaining  one  fuppofed  benefit,  (which 
might  be  obtained  by  other  means,)  we  ftiould 
run  the  rifle  of  bringing  on  twenty  diforders. 

Drunkennefs  is  certainly  a difeafe,  for  it  has  all 
the  requifites  to  conftitute  a difeafe,  and  is  far 
diftant  from  a ftate  of  health.  For,  if  health  be 
the  free  and  regular-  difeharge  of  the  fundtions 
of  the  body  and  mind,  and  ficknefs  a weak  and 
imperfedt  difeharge  of  thofe  fundtions;  then 
ebriety  may  properly  be  faid  to  be  a difeafe  or 
ficknefs  ; it  having  the  fymptoms  of  an  acute 
difeafe  ; for,  during  the  time  of  drunkennefs  and 
fome  time  after,  few  of  the  faculties  perform  their 
pffice  rightly. 

If  we  examine  the  intelledtual  faculties,  we 
{hall  find  the  reafon  gone,  the  memory  loft  or 
bewildered,  and  the  will  ftrangely  perverted. 

If  we  look  into  the  fenfitive  faculties  they  are 
alfo  difordered  ; their  fun&ions  impeded,  or  very 
defedtively  performed.  The  eyes  do  not  fee 
well,  the  ears  hear  well,  nor  the  palate  relifli, 
&c.  The  fpeech  falters  and  is  imperfedt  ; the 

ftomach  throws  up  it’s  contents,  or  naufeates  ; 
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die  legs  fail,  and  the  whole  man  is  out  of 
order. 

Now,  according  to  thefe  fymptoms  in  other 
difeafes,  we  fhould  judge  the  patient  not  likely 
to  live,  or  we  Ihould  deem  his  recovery  very 
difficult.  Surely  then  drunkennefs,  for  the  time 
it  lafts,  muft  be  a very  great  difeafe.  But  be- 
caufe  it  does  not  in  general  prove  mortal,  or 
continue  long,  it  is  thought  little  or  nothing  of, 
and  is  confidered  as  a trivial  matter,  that  will 
cure  itfelf. 

But  it  may  be  alked,  why  drunkennefs  is  not 
ufually  mortal,  fmce  the  fame  fymptoms  in  other 
difeafes  would  be  accounted  fo  ? 

To  this  we  anfwer 3 all  the  hopes  we  have  that 
a drunken  man  ffiould  live  3 is  firft,  becaufe  com- 
mon experience  ffiews  that  drunkennefs  is  not 
mortal  3 fecondly,  from  the  nature  of  the  caufe, 
(ftrong  drink,)  which  though  it  rage  and  ftrangely 
difcompofe  the  man  for  a time,  yet  it  lafts  not 
long,  nor  is  it  commonly  mortal.  The  inebriat- 
ing fpirits  of  the  liquor,  flowing  in  fo  fall  and 
joining  with  the  natural  fpirits  of  the  man,  oc- 
cafions  a tide,  fo  high  as  to  overflow  all  the 
banks  and  bounds  of  order  3 but  thefe  adven- 
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titious  fpirits  are  fo  amicable  and  friendly  to  our 
bodies,  in  their  own  nature,  as  not  to  be  equally 
deadly  injurious,  with  that  which  is  not  fo  fami- 
liar. Befides,  their  being  fo  very  volatile,  light, 
and  a£tive,  nature  much  fooner  recovers  herfelf, 
than  if  the  morbific  matter  were  more  folid, 
ponderous,  and  fixed.  And,  further, 

Thefe  bad  fymptoms  in  other  difeafes  are  more 
to  be  feared,  becaufe  they  depend,  perhaps,  up- 
on malignant  caufes ; fuch  as,  by  time,  may  be 
rooted  in  the  conilitution,  or  from  the  defe6lion 
% of  fome  principal  part  ; but  the  ftorm  arifing 
from  drunkennefs,  as  it  is  fuddenly  raifed,  fo  com- 
monly it  foon  abates. 

But  though  drunkennefs  be  not  mortal,  nor 
the  danger,  perhaps,  great  for  the  prefent  j yet 
drunken  bouts  frequently  repeated,  their  relifls 
will  accumulate,  weaken  nature,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  many  chronic  difeafes.  Nor  can 
it  be  expected  otherwife  ■,  fo  that  we  may  juftly 
conclude,  from  the  manifeft  irregular  adlions 
which  appear  to  us  externally,  that  the  internal 
funttions  and  their  motions  are  ftrangely  difor- 
dered  : for  outward  madnefs  proceeds  from  in- 
ward impulfes  and  difordered  motions  of  the  fa- 
culties ; which  general  difturbance  mult  of  courfe 
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overturn  the  ceconomy  of  nature,  and  confe- 
quently  ruin  the  whole  fyftem. 

The  ill-effefts  arifing  from  intoxication,  are  a 
changing  of  the  natural  tone  of  the  ftomach,  a 
deftruftion  of  it’s  digeftive  powers,  and  degene- 
ration. of  the  nutritive  part  of  our  food.  Com- 
mon experience  tells  us,  that,  after  a drunken 
debauch,  the  ftomach  lofes  it’s  appetite,  and 
readinefs  of  digeftion,  and,  of  courfe,  naufea, 
belching,  and  third;  enfue. 

Great  drinkers  generally  acquire  an  unwhole- 
fome  corpulency  of  body,  or  a lean  confumptive 
conftitution  few  of  them  efcape.  So  great  a 
dependance  is  there  upon  the  ftomach,  that  other 
parts  cannot  perform  their  duty,  if  this  leading, 
principal  part  be  perverted  and  debauched. 

Now  that  different  habits  of  body  fhould  arife 
from  the  fame  caufe,  is  owing  to  the  different 
difpofition  of  parts  : for,  in  fome  perfons,  although 
the  ftomach  be  vitiated,  yet  the  ftrength  of  the 
fubfequent  digeftions  is  fo  great,  from  the  vi- 
gour of  thofe  parts  deftined  to  fuch  offices,  that 
they  aft  ftrenuoufly  ; though  the  matter  on  which 
they  aft  be  tranfmitted  to  them  imperfeft  and 
degenerate,  and  do  therefore  keep  the  body 
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plump  and  full,  although  the  juices  be  foul  and 
of  a depraved  nature. 

Others,  on  the  contrary,  whofe  parts  are  not 
fo  ftrong,  lofe  the  benefit  of  nutrition,  and  fall 
away.  Hence  it  is,  that  by  exceflive  drinking 
one  man  fliall  puff  up,  fill,  and  grow  dropfical  ; 
while  another  pines  away,  and  becomes  conlump- 
tive. 

A third  injury,  and  a common  one  arifing 
from  intemperate  drinking,  is  a weaknefs  of 
the  nerves,  brought  on  by  diforderly  motions  of 
the  animal  fpirits.  Thus  we  fee  the  inconve- 
niences and  mifchiefs  attendant  upon  intempe- 
rance. 

Drinking  together  is  the  pledge  of  friendfliip, 
and  to  be  made  drunk  is  the  charafteriftic  of  a 
generous  and  hearty  entertainment : for,  moft 
commonly,  drinking  concludes  the  feaft.  When 
nature  has  been  tempted  with  varieties,  and  per- 
haps overcharged  with  them ; the  next  folly  is  to 
difturb  and  inebriate  the  fpirits,  vitiate  the  fer- 
mentation, and  precipitate  the  food  out  of  the 
ftomach  by  a flood  of  liquor,  before  digeftion 
be  finifhed  that  if  you  hav'&tfcaped  a furfeit  by 
eating,  you  fliall  not  go  away  without  a mifchief 
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by  drinking ; thus  your  good  dinner  is  fpoiled, 
and’  inftead  of  being  benefited  by  it,  you  are  in- 
jured, and  your  friend’s  civility  becomes  your  de-* 
ftruftion. 

But  to  the  neceffary  ufes  of  drink  appointed 
by  nature,  we  have  invented  others,  and  made 
it  ferve  for  pleafure,  for  profit,  for  wantonnefs, 
and  debauchery.  So  that  drink,  which  fhould 
help  to  fupport,  nourifh,  and  maintain  the  ftrength 
and  vigour  of  nature,  is  made  an  unhappy  in- 
flrument  to  abufe  and  injure  the  conllitution. 

However,  as  of  drinking  and  drunkennefs  we 
have  enumerated  the  evils,  let  us  not  be  fo  par- 
tial as  to  fmother  the  benefits. 

Drinking  advances  the  revenue  of  excife  and 
cuftom.  Makes  barley  bear  a good  price,  and 
helps  the  farmer  to  pay  his  rent.  It  keeps  the 
phyfician  and  apothe’cary  in  employ,  and  doubt- 
lefs  adds  confiderably  to  their  bufinefs ; and  is 
the  fupport  of  many  a publican.  But  whether 
drinking  ought  to  be  promoted,  to  forward  thefe 
advantages,  with  the  deftruftion  of  health,  the 
Ihortening  of  life,  and  the  debauchery  of  the 
people  we  leave  the  reader  to  judge. 
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SMOAKING  of  TOBACCO. 


OBACCO  is  an  herb  of  great  antiquity  and 


reputation  among  the  Indians  of  America. 
It  is  alfo  called  Nicotian ; but  the  name.  Tobacco, 
was  given  it  by  the  Spaniards,  from  an  ifland  on 
which  it  plentifully  grew,  and  that  of  Nicotian,  by 
the  French,  from  one  Nicot,  who  firft  made  them 
acquainted  with  it.  The  Indians  call  it  Petun,  or 
Tetum , which  is  indeed  the  beft  general  name  to 
give  it,  deriving  it  from  the  Latin  word  Peto3  it 
being  far  fetched  and  much  fought  after. 

It  is  an  herb,  hot  and  dry  in  it’s  nature,  and, 
we  believe  of  a deftruftive  or  venemous  quality } 
for  Jaeing  taken  any  way  into  the  body,  it  caufes 
fuch  a difturbance,  as  to  occafion  violent  vomiting 
and  purging,  ftupefying  the  fenles  and  benumb- 
ing every  part.  Thefe  effe6ts  do  not  proceed 
from  the  temperature  of  the  herb,  but  from  the 
very  eflence  of  it.  Common  experience  con- 
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vinces  us  of  it’s  ftupefying  quality  ; for  fmoaking, 
to  fuch  as  are  not  ufed  to  it,  will  bring  on  a drunk- 
en-like lightnefs  of  the  head  and,  if  perfifted  in 
for  a length  of  time,  will  occafion  a fleepinefs 
of  the  whole  fyftem.  Now,  as  the  benumbing 
effeft  of  a plant  generally  arifes  from  the  cold- 
nefs  of  it’s  quality,  and  as  Tobacco  is  of  a hot 
nature,  it  is  evident,  that  it’s  fleepy  quality  is«not 
owing  to  it’s  temperature,  but  to  it’s  very  fubflance. 
However,  there  is  in  the  juice  of  this  herb  a cleanf- 
ing  and  healing  property,  and  it  is  very  effectual 
in  the  cure  of  any  frefli  wound,  or  old  fore. 

If  it  be  objected  by  thofe  who  accuftom  them- 
felves  to  fmoke  or  chew  tobacco,  that  they  rind 
none  of  thefe  injurious  qualities  I have  menti- 
oned 3 let  it  be  confidered,  that  it  is  owing  to  ha- 
bit, for  by  a conftant  ufe  of  it,  they  in  time  ren- 
der themfelves  infenfible  to  it’s  effects,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Turks  do,  with  refped  to  their 
chewing  opium. 

The  Indians,  from  whom  we  learned  the  man- 
ner of  fmoaking,  accuftomed  themfelves  to  ufe  to- 
bacco, only,  when  they  were  much  fatigued  with 
labour  or  exercife,  or  when  they  wifhed  to  foretell 
things  to  come.  For  the  fmoke’s  lulling  them  to 
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fleep  and  creating  fundry  dreams,  on  their  awak- 
ing, they  found  themfelves  refrelhed,  and  from 
their  wandering  thoughts  during  their  infenfibi- 
lity,  they  fondly  conceived,  they  could  progno- 
fticate  the  event  of  any  bufinefs  they  took  in 
hand,  or  any  matter  of  importance  they  wifhed  to 
know. 

The  method  of  ufing  it  was  this.  Having 
dried  the  leaves,  they  call  them  on  the  coals, 
and  with  a cane  received  the  fmoke  of  them  by 
the  mouth  and  noftrils  till  they  fell  into  a 
drunken  trance  or  fleep,  in  which  they  continued 
three  or  four  hours,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  fmoke  they  had  taken  in.  After  which  they 
found  themfelves  lightened  and  refrelhed,  and 
were  able  to  return  to  their  labour  or  exercife  as 
before. 

But  we  fmoke  tobacco  for  no  fuch  purpofe ; 
where  one  perfon  takes  a pipe  medicinally,  a 
hundred  do  it  for  pleafure  to  pafs  away  the  time. 
And  as  this  is  done  indifcriminately  at  all  times, 
and  by  all  ages  and  conftitutions,  very  often  to 
the  injury  of  health,  a.  few  obfervations  upon  this 
fubjeft,  can  be  no  lefs  profitable  than  pleafing. 
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Notwithftanding  there  is  fomething  injurious  in 
the  nature  of  tobacco,  and  it  leaves  a difagreea- 
ble  fmell  and  favour  behind  it ; yet  it  is  beneficial 
to  fuch  perfons  as  are  of  a cold,  moift  conftitu- 
tion,  and  troubled  with  rheums,  efpecially  in 
cold,  damp  weather,  and  when  ufed  moderately  ; 
for  it  will  expel  wind,  diffolve  and  diffipate  cold 
humours,  raife  the  fpirits,  eafe  pains  in  the  teeth, 
fwellings  of  the  gums,  and  aches  of  the  joints; 
and,  if  the  fmoke  be  fwallowed,  it  will  fpeedily 
cure  a furfeit,  by  caufing  a fudden  evacuation 
both  upwards  and  downwards.  But  to  fuch  as  are 
not  of  a cold  and  moift  conftitution,  nor  affedted 
with  rheums,  though  it  be  only  taken  in  at  the  mouth, 
and  immediately  rejected,  it  is  unwholefome,  as 
it’s  heat  will  greatly  affedt  the  brain  and  difturb  the 
animal  fpirits.  As  to  fwallowing  the  fmoke,  un- 
lefs  medicinally,  or  by  way  of  phyfic,  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  pernicious  both  to  the  ftomach  and  the 
lungs,  for  it  difturbs  digeftion  and  tends  to  dry 
up  the  foft  and  fpungy  fubftance  of  the  lungs. 
If  any  one  therefore  has  habituated  himfelf  to  this 
idle  practice,  let  him  inftantly  leave  it  off,  for 
though  he  may  find  no  great  inconveniences 
arifing  from  it,  while  he  is  young  and  ftrong; 
yet  he  may  be  affured,  when  it  is  too  late  to  re- 
pair the  injury,  he  will  difcover  that  it  has  ruined 
his  conftitution. 
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There  are  two  or  three  cautions  to  be  obferved 
by  thofe  who  accuftom  themfelves  to  fmoaking, 
which  fhall  conclude  the  whole ; one  is,  that  in 
drawing  the  fmoke,  they  take  care  that  they 
fuck  it  not  fuddenly  into  their  throat  or  windpipe, 
as  in  fuch  cafe  it  will  much  offend  and  difturb 
both  the  lungs  and  the  mouth  of  the  ftomach. 
An  other  caution  is,  in  returning  the  fmoke  from 
the  mouth,  to  take  care  it  does  not  outwardly 
affedt  the  eyes,  for  it  will  do  them  a great  deal 
of  injury.  A third  caution,  not  to  go  abroad 
into  the  air  for  half  an  hour  after  they  quit  their 
pipe,  efpecially  if  the  feafon  be  cold  or  damp, 
for  the  tobacco  will  open  the  pores  of  the  head, 
and  the  fudden  accefs  of  the  cold  air  may  do  a 
great  deal  of  mifchief.  Hence  we  may  fee  how 
idle  and  foolifh  fuch  perfons  a£t,  who  walk  or 
travel  with  a pipe  in  their  mouths.  In  the  laft 
place,  fuch  as  are  of  a dry,  lean  conftitution> 
fhould  fhun  the  ufejof  tobacco  totally,  for  it’s  dry- 
ing nature  muft  be  deftrudive  to  fuch  habits. 
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Fifteen  RULES  necefiary  to  be  obferved,  in 
order  to  preferve  HEALTH. 

i.  Aerem  purum  Juavefque  odores  Jpirare. 
i.  Cibum  adverjante  Jtomacho  non  ingerere. 

3.  Cibaria  ingrati  & extranei  Jap  oris  vitare, 

4.  Cruda , aut  non  bene  cotta  non  guflare. 

5.  Cibos  natura  et  cottione  multum  difcrep  antes 

eddem  menjd  non  ajfumere. 

6.  Ad  Jaturitatem  nunquam  edere  et  bib  ere, 

7.  Cibos  boni  Jucci  et  facilis  cottionis  comedere. 

8.  Cibis  natura  et  conftitutioni  convenientibus  uti, 

9.  Somnum  moderatum  & tempejiivum  cap  ere, 

10.  Motum  corporis  moderatum  non  negligere. 

1 1 . Ventrem  modice  laxum  habere. 

11.  Veneris  illecebras  cjufque  ujum  tanquam  pejiem 
fugere. 

13.  Melancholicos  aliojque  enormes  animi  affettus 

fugere. 

14.  Corpus  veris  initio  pharmaco  convenienti  pur gar e, 
15*  Vitam  probem  et  in  corrupt  am  degere. 

Hac  quifervabit,  corpus  juvenile  tenebit : 

Hac  qui  nonfervat 3 vitiojum  corpus  habebit. 


May  be  had  at  Mo.  14,  Red-Lion-Street , Clerkenwell ; 
and  of  all  Bookfellers. 
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all  thofe  Ails  of  Parliament,  with  the  Opinion  of 
the  Courts  thereon,  which  perfons  living  in  the 
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Note.  Every  fubjeCt  is  here  fully  and  accurately 
treated,  more  fo  than  in  any  one  book  extant,  and 
■and  all  the  laws  refpeCting  the  Clergy,  more  at 
large  than  in  any  other  publication. 

The  London  Adviser  and  Guide  : price  3s.  6d. 
half-bound.  Containing  every  Information  necef- 
fary  to  Perfons  refiding  in  London,  to  conduct 
their  domeftic  affairs  with  prudence,  and  lay  out 
their  money  to  advantage  : together,  with  an  ab- 
ftradt  of  thofe  Laws  which  point  out  their  Pro- 
tection, and  fecure  them  againft  Frauds,  Impo- 
sitions, Insults  and  Accidents,  to  which  they 
are  there  liable.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Trusler. 
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different  Subjects,  and  will  fave  Families  a great 
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